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INFANT RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


For the American Sunday-School Magazine. 
ADDRESSED T@ SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS. 

[By Rev. John Brackenridge, Baltimore.] 

The Sunday-school system is so ex- 
tensively known, and so deservedly 
popular, that it is quite unnecessary 
to take up any part of this address, in 
discussing its merits, or in repeating 
the topics, which.are fitted to animate 
you in this important service. 

The object of these remarks, is to 
direct your attention to INFANT NE- 
LIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, YOu are aware 
that it is the commonly received opin- 
ion, that children are scarcely fit, or 
even capable subjects of religious in- 
struction, before they have attained 
to the age of six or seven years—and 
the consequence has been, that but 
little effort has been made toward ac- 
quainting them with “ the great things 
of God.’? The same unhappy senti- 
ment has weakened the motives of 
parents to send their children, at an 
early age, to the Sunday-school; and 
has gone far to abate the zeal even of 
the Sunday-school teacher, in behalf 
of their spiritual interests, when they 
have been found in the number of his 
pupils. These young immortals, with 
the exception of a few religious servi- 
ces which they scarcely understand, 
are almost entirely engaged on the 
Sabbath, as during the week, in 
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“‘ learning to read; and until that at- 
tainment is made, religious instruction 
is considered premature, and all their 
“ profiting God-ward”’ as prospective 
only. 

Since the work of Infant-school cul- 
tivation has been taken up by distinct 
societies, and schools formed for its 
special promotion, public opinion 
among us has been slowly, but really 
improving on this subject. Every 
day is shedding new light on this field 
of discovery, (shall we say’) which 
lies fast by the fountain of life. As 
the principles of the Infant-school 
system are disclosed, and its benefits 
felt, we hope they will be gradually 
communicated to Sunday-schools, and 
to schools at large; until at length 
education will be carried several years 
downward, and the life of man, as to 
the great end of life, he sensibly ex- 
tended. In the meantime, however, 
this momentous concern is, in a great 
measure, committed to the care of the 
Sunday-school. It is eminently a 
Christian institution; its work is to 
wield the sword of the spirit.—It has 
in its keeping the children of the 
church; its field is the world; the day 
of God is its time of action; it enjoys 
the power of Union, and the facilities of 
an uniform system; in its teachers, who 
are the flower of the land, it possesses 
a boundless charity, and it is followed 
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by the smile of God. The eye of the 
nation is upon it, its decision will be 
deeply felt, and its example extensive- 
ly followed. 

Whether it may be better for the 
American Sunday-school Union to es- 
tablish distinct departments for Infant- 
sunday-schools, or to carry Infant culti- 
vation forward under the present or- 
ganization, it does not become usto de- 
cide. But the candour with which the 
conductors of that institution have al- 
ways invited criticism; the good feeling 
with which they have received every 
kind suggestion, touching improve- 
ments in their general system; and the 
successful progress of the institution to 
its present eminence, are so many pub- 
lic pledges that on each question as it 
rises, the best course will be ultimate- 
ly taken. 

My present design will have been 
fully answered, if in addressing the 
ten thousands of their teachers, I shall 
be enabled to direct their serious and 
interested attention, individually, to 
the practicability and importance of 
Infant religious instruction. 

1. In pursuing the subject, my first 
remark is that children are capable of 
receiving oral instruction on the sub- 

ject of religion, as soon as they are of 
receiving it on any subject, (not as 
readily, but as really. 

It will not be denied that little chil- 
dren are capable of receiving distinct 
notions in the way of instruction, 
about other things, much earlier than 
we commonly think of speaking to 
them of the things of God. ‘They 
learn the names and uses of the things 
just about thém, (and almost as much 
of their nafure too as can be ever 
learned,) at avery early age. They 
very early learn leading facts on every 
subject that immediately concerns 
their little wants; and from these 
facts, with such instructions as we can, 
and do give them, they draw the ne- 
cessary conclusions; and with such 
helps as we can and do give them, 
get on inlife. They are ignorant and 
infirm, and they need to be daily 
taught, and daily guarded. Yet they 
early make the most sagacious re- 
marks; they very soon observe with 
wonderful discrimination, the agents 
and elements around them; and assist- 
ed by our superior strength, and long 








experience, make rapid and safe ac- 
quirements. It is true that their senses 
aid them in natural things, while 
in religious things they do not; yet 
without instruction and the influence of 
the society of others, of what avail 
would be the impressions of their 
senses! And wit religious instruc- 
tion, they have conscience, (a sort of 
religious sense,) affections, thought, 
and memory—and above all, they have 
the good spirit of God, to give impres- 
sion to the facts of revelation made 
known to them. Their souls, though 
depraved, are still religious beings; 
that is, are capable of the knowledge 
of God; and by his almighty grace, 
capable of holy love to Him. Reli- 
gious instruction is God’s appointed 
way to their souls; and the things that 
** are not seen,’’ have ideas connected 
with their nature, as well as “the 
things that are seen;’’ and the God of 
the Bible has so illustrated the spirit- 
ual, by the natural world, in his holy 
word, that the knowledge which a 
child acquires of earthly things, is 
made a sort of high-way, along which 
he may be led, to things heavenly and 
divine. Without divine influence, the 
little child will not feel; neither will 
the full grown man—but the great 
truths of revealed religion may be so 
borne into his infant mind by human 
agency, that he will perceive them as 
really, though not as extensively, as 
the full grown man. The result, in 
both cases, must depend at last, we 
need hardly say, upon the sovereignty 
of God. 

2. That religious instruction can be 
successfully imparted at a very early 
age to children, will further appear by 
considering the nature of those facts 
and first principles, which constitute 
religious knowledge. The religion of 
Christ is as simple as it is sublime— 
**none can by searching find out God;” 
yet the way of salvation is calletl 
an ‘* high-way,” so that ‘* the way- 
faring man, though a fool, shall not 
err therein.” In its immensity, sera- 
phim are lost; yet its ** doctrine distils’’ 
on the infant mind, like “the small 
rain upon the tender herb.” It is a 
fact well adapted to humble us, that 
many of the leading doctrines of our 
holy religion, are almost as much with- 
in the grasp of infancy, as of manhood. 
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The doctrine, for example, of the divine | 


omnipresence, “it is high, we cannot 


attain unto it.” wala) aren it one step | 


beyond the simple 
boundary of human knowledge, and 
are lost. A being entirely and. in- 
tensely present, at every point of the 
universe; and yet filling immensity! 


act, we pass the | 


Who can take in the thought, or re-| 


concile the relations of the subject? 
And yet asa practical truth, it is one 
of the first principles which affects the 
soul of a little child. It is easily 
taken in; and once gotten, is never 
wholly lost. ‘* Thou God seest me,” 
becomes thenceforth, a dissuasive from 
sin. I once saw a very little girl, of 
about four years old, whose religious 
instruction had been entirely neglect- 
ed, receive, apparently for the first 
time, the idea of a God, and of his pre- 
sence. She seemed amazed,—delight- 
ed,—awed,—and her mind sprang up- 
ward toward the heavens, like a bird 
liberated from the thraldom of its cage. 

The same train of thought will in 
some measure apply to all those doc- 
trines which regard infinite perfection, 
infinite duration, &c. And then, as to 
those doctrines peculiarly Christian, 


and relating to us more as sinners than | 





as creatures merely, the difference be- | 


tween the respective apprehensions of 


a mature and an infant mind, is much | 


smaller than we may at first thought 
suppose. ‘The reasons why things are 
so and so, and not otherwise, the 
man may know better than the child; 
though at last very little better. But 
the facts, and the duties arising out of 
them, are very plain; and it is unspeak- 
ably merciful, that the things most 
important to be believed, are the 
most simple: and they are not only 
simple in their nature, but compara- 
tively few in number. What we call 
first principles, such as the depravity 


the nature of repentance, and its ne- 
cessity, &c., may be very early under- 
stood by a child in their naked and 
practical force, so far as is required to 
produce the proper impression on the 
soul. We need not here remind the 
Sunday-school teacher of the beautiful 
and very appropriate illustrations of 
these, and kindred subjects, found in 
the parables of the sacred scriptures. 
Here truth, in the lucid language of 





| hand which fashioned it. 





nature, is directed to the heart by the 
Nor are the 
abounding examples of real life in the 
Bible, less striking, or less adapted to 
instruct the infant mind. Especially 
may we speak of the example of our 
divine Redeemer, who embodied in his 
life, his holy law; and shows forth in his 
actions, what he tells us in his words. 
We have heard of a little practical 
Christian, only a few years old, who 
was uncommonly exemplary and seri- 
ous in her life; and on being asked 
how it came to pass that she behaved 
so well, she replied with great sim- 
plicity and wisdom, “ before I do an 
thing, I think, how would Jesus do if 
he were in my place, and then I try 
to do like him.”” But without enlarg- 
ing on this topic, we point you in sup- 
port of our views, 

3. To the state of the soul at this ten- 
der age to which we refer. In speak- 


| ing of the state of the soul, we take for 





granted, what you will not deny, that 
it isa fallen and depraved state. Our 
reference therefore is, to the state rela- 
tively, that is, as to the comparative 
docility of that, and of other seasons of 
life. 

Our principle is, that the lower you 
gro down towards the beginning of ex- 
istence, the less doyou find the soul pre- 
occupied with evil influences; that the 
sooner the soul receives the truth of God 
the better; and we have proved already 
that it can find a very early entrance 
there. Infancy is the spring-time of 
being; the seed-time of eternal being: 
and while no universal rule can be ap- 
plied to the varying capacities of chil- 
dren, yet not a moment is to be Jost, 
that can be saved, and he may always 
be pronounced too late in beginning, 
who has not made the trial. 

It has been remarked by President 


| Edwards, that one great end of 
of the heart, the salvation by Christ, | 


preaching the Gospel is impression. 


| Infancy we know is the season of im- 
|. pressions; then the feelings are tender 


beyond any other time of life. Then 
the memory is most susceptible, and 


at the same time most tenacious. Then 


the conscience is not seared; and so 
soon as divine truth can be introduced, 
it knows the voice of God. Then 
there is a virgin freshness, and a ro- 
mantic novelty in knowledge receiv- 
ed, which compensates by a deeper 
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effect, for its smaller sphere. Then 
the heart is comparatively without 
a it is Open, unsuspecting, con- 

ding, and tender. A year lost here, 
may cast a shadow on all future life. 
This is the *‘ hour of danger, this the 
power of darkness.” While the church 
1s Sleeping,suspecting no evil,and wait- 
ing for the heart to open, the hand of 
the enemy is with busy and fatal skill, 


i 
i 
; 


| 
| 


silently and profusely scattering the | 


tares. 
vantage-ground to this most malignant 
foe; but as far as we may, let us pre- 
occupy the field, and grapple with him 
for the prize on terms that are less un- 
equal. 

It may be added, that all these prin- 
ciples of action within us, to which 


Let us no longer give the 


the word of God appeals, such as the | 
desire of happiness, the love of appro- | 
bation, the sense of shame, of gratitude, | 


and the fountain of hopes and fears, 
are opening in the soul of the little 
child, and may be successfully reach- 
ed by the faithful teacher. At every 
age, God’s grace alone can save the 
soul; but at this, if we may speak so, 
divine power is less resisted, and di- 
vine truth more kindly entertained. 
4. We appeal to the word of God in 
confirmation of these views. ‘The re- 
lation of parent and child, as il- 
lustrated in the Bible, is full of in- 
struction on this solemn subject. The 


authority of God is the parent’s sanc- |) 


tion in governing his child. ‘The 
knowledge of God, the worship of 
God, and the service of God, are the 
great cardinal features of his educa- 
tion. ‘* These words which I com- 
mand thee this day, shall be in thy 
heart; and thou shalt teach them dil- 

ntly unto thy children, and shall 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up; and thou shalt 
‘bind them for a sign upon thy hand; 
and they shall be as frontlets between 








and admonition of the Lord.” But 
we point you especially, to 2 Tim. iii. 
15. ** From a child thou has known 
the Holy Scriptures,”” where the word, 
translated, in our version * child,” is 
in the original Greek, “ infant.’’ 
And there is in Isaiah this remarka- 
ble passage, ** Whom shall he teach 
knowledge? and whom shall he make 
to understand doctrine? them that are 
weaned from the milk, and drawn from 
the breasts. For precept must be up- 
on precept, precept upon precept, 
line upon line, line upon line; here a 
little and there a little.”—Isaiah xxviii. 
9, 10 verses. These verses it is truce, 
are primarily used to describe and to 
reprove an indocile spirit, in the peo- 
ple of full age, by comparing it with 
the minds of little children; but they 
imply with great force and beauty, 
this important truth: TaHaT VERY LiT- 


TLE CHILDREN MAY BE TAUGHT THE 


KNOWLEDGE oF Gop: ‘* Whom shalt 
he teach knowledge, and whom shall 
he make to understand doctrine? Them 


_ that are weaned from the milk, and 


drawn from the breasts :”’ and then, gra- 
phically describing the manner of in- 
structing them, it is minute, detailed, 
repeated, and laborious, but success- 


_fulalso: **for precept must be upon 


precept, precept upon precept; line 


_ upon line, line upon line; here a little, 
_ and there a little.” 


Without dwelling on this subject, 
we add that the whole genius of 


_ Christianity aceords with the system 
of Infant instruction; and without a 
_ doubt, one reason of its limited influ- 





ence in the world, is the neglect cf 
the religious education of infant minds. 
Then ‘suffer little children to come 
unto Jesus, and forbid them not.”’ 
Lastly, we appeal to experience. 
We might go back to other days, anct 
call up a collective testimony of facts 
upon this subject, which though, alas! 


| distressingly few in number, compar- 


thine eyes: and thou shalt write them | 


upon the posts of thy house, and on thy 
gates.’’—Deut. vi. 6, 7, 8, 9 verses. 
(See also Joshua, iv. 6—8. verses. ) 


‘The command is, ** Train up a child -| occupy so large a share of the public 


in the way he should go, and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it;’’ 


or as the apostle Paul expresses it, | 





ed with what we have a right to ex- 
pect, are yet abundantly sufficient to 
confirm alt our statements. But it is 
happy for this cause, that the subject 
of infant cultivation is beginning to 


| favour and attention; and that the suc- 


“bring up your child in the nurture | 


cess of Infant week-schools, has 
carried theory forward by experiment, 
into matter-of-fact demonstration. 
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g One chief cause, unquestionably, of | If the merchant will give cloth, and 


the success of these most interesting || the tailor the making up of his gar- 
institutions is, we speak it with rever- || 


ence, the introduction of God into the | ments, and other dealers will give eS 


system. Thus far, it is emphatically 
a Christian institution. God’s word is 
the practical standard of right and 
wrong; love of Ais approbation, is the 
motive to action; and love to each 
other the basis of society and mutual 
good offices, in this little common- 
wealth. The progress of the children 
in the knowledge of God, the correc- 
tion of their evil tempers, the forma- 
tion of habits of serious thinking, and 
the delightful improvement of their 
social and general character, beside the 
cultivation of their infant minds, are 
matters alike of surprise and joy. 
Now while we would not rest the 
truth of our general principle, upon 
any modern experiment, yet when 
such an experiment is actually pass- 
ing, with most undoubted success be- 
fore our eyes, it is happy for us 
that we can point to it in confirmation 
of a truth previously existing. And 
it is still more happy for us, that the 
infant-school system has been trans- 
ferred, and applied to Sunday-schools 





in several cases, with equal success. | 


Such being the facts conceded to ex- 
ist, we need only to allude to them, 
that their force may be duly felt by 
every candid mind. 

In view of these things, how re- 
sponsible and important does the of- 
fice of a Sunday-school teacher ap- 
pear! Dealing with causes that are 
producing endless effects; standing at 
the fountains of an eternal existence, 
how great is your influence! ** how 
calamitous is your distinction!” And 
they are poisoned fountains! and you 
hold in your hand the healing salt of 
heavenly grace! O then, looking 
unto God, cast it profusely in. Let 
it never again be necessary for you to 
exclaim in your future work, ‘ the 
Lord was in this place, and I knew it 
not.” 


RELIGIOUS CHARITIES. 


Works of benevolence, until all 
shall unite in them, will require mo- 


ney for their support and furtherance. | 








other articles of apparel to a Sunday- 
school, or other missionary—and, 
then if the coach or steam-boat pro- 
prietor will give him his passage and 
the citizen of the place to which he 
is sent, welcome him to food and 
lodging, we may sustain missionaries 
without money. But so long as these 
articles are necessary and cannot be 
obtained without money, and the in- 
dividual himself is employed in a bu- 
siness which furnishes no pecuniary 
means of procuring them—charity 
must supply those means; and good 
men who think the object important 
enough to justify the sacrifice, are 
willing to furnish them. The libera- 
lity of their contributions will depend 
among other things on their opinion 
of the importance of the object, the 
suitableness of the agency employed to 
accomplish it, their own means, and 
their sense of responsibility, as stew- 
ards of the mercies of God. ‘That 
the Christian Church, in its component 
parts, is corrupted with the love of mo- 
ney, cannot be doubted; and that liber- 
al minded men are yet to enlarge their 
hearts in the cause of Christian benevo- 
lence, is also believed. Examples are 
sometimes stimulating; and we make 
the following extract from alate number 
of the Missionary (London) Register, 
for the purpose of presenting some 
examples of a very interesting cha- 
racter. 

‘¢ While we are hostile to all undue 
excitement of the feelings in support 
of the cause of Charity, we are per- 
suaded that Christians, as a body, go- 
vern themselves by a low standard, 
in respect of their alms. The spiritof 


the believers of Macedonia must live 
again in the Universal Church, in order 
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that, abundant means being supplied, 
out of enlarged faith and love, for 
carrying on with power the work of 
the Lord, the blessing may not be 
restricted as it now is by the straiten- 
ed working of our faith and the half- 
hearted labours of our love. 

At a recent Public Meeting, the 
Rev. John Blackburn made the fol- 
lowing statement :— 

Having been one of the Deputation 
who visited Manchester to advocate 
the cause of the London Missionary 
Society, I am anxious toimpress on 
your minds the feelings excited by the 
Christian sympathy and devotedness 
of the excellent members of the 
Church of Christ in that town, not 
only in their public meetings, but also 
in their private intercourse. I am 
persuaded that they are all convinced, 
that to make sacrifices for God is the 
only proof of their sincerity. As sa- 
crifices to ido] gods—as sacrifices in 
the service of Mahomet—as sacrifices 
even in the Apostate Church of Rome, 
have ever been liberally offered as 
»roofs of the devotedness of its mem- 
ers, SO it is most consistent for those 
who have a purer faith, and are bless- 
ed with higher privileges, to show 
their sense of gratitude by propor- 
tional devotedness. 

It may be supposed that our friends 
at Manchester are full of money: but 
I was assured, by some of the oldest 
traders in the town, that their circum- 
stances were never so depressed as at 
the present time; yet out of their deep 
poverty, they have abounded in libera- 
lity to the cause of Christ. 

A calico-printer not worth 100/. 
gave a sovereign for himself and his 
wife, and half a sovereign for each of 
his six children.—A warehouseman, 
having a salary of 1201. per annum, 
whose wife was known to be in a de- 
licate state of health, and who had 
three children, gave, at the Meeting 
in 1827, five pounds: he was met by 
one of his friends before he paid in 
his subscription, who said to him, 
‘*Well, have you thought of what 
you did on Monday night!” **O ves,” 
was the reply, “1 told my wife when 
I returned home; and she said 1 had 
done wrong.” My friend expected 
there was a withdrawment of the 5/.; 
but he was surprised when he heard 








the warehouseman say, that his wife 
remarked, that they had been “ bless- 
ed with many privileges;” they had 
**not had a doctor in the house for 
two years;” and she proposed that he 
should give 5/. for her and a sovereign 
for each of the children: se that in- 
stead of 5/. under excitement, the 
subscription amounted to 13/. after 
refiection, consultation, and prayer. 
The warehouseman further contribut- 
ed 10/. in 1828, and in 1829. Now, 
are there no Christians here who have 
120/. per annum, I might say, have 
12,000/. per annum, who never gave 
even one half of that sum’—An old 
pensioner who had ninepence a day, 
and a salary of 30/. per annum, gave 
5l—A young man who was brought 
up in Mr. Roby’s Sunday-school, in 
the year 1824, and received a salary 
of 70/. having a wife and three chil- 
dren, wanted his employer to raise his 
wages to 100 guineas: his employer 
refused: a gentleman, who knew his 
worth, furnished him with a small sum 
of money to commence business; in 
1827, this young man gave to the 
missionary cause 25/. and did the 
same in each of the following years. 

How many there are, who have re- 
tired from business, and who are liv- 
ing at their ease, who are doing no- 
thing like this!’ I am persuaded, that 
we have not yet said to the Lust of 
the Flesh, ** Wait! I must first sacri- 
fice to God!”—to the Lust of the 
Lye, ‘‘ Wait! I must first sacrifice to 
God!”—to the Pride of Life, ‘* Wait! 
I must first sacrifice to God!” No, 
Sir! we have sacrificed too much to 
ourselves. I feel guilt, in common 
with yourself, in this matter; and de- 
sire to be humbled before God that 
we have not been more devoted to 
his cause. Last Sabbath, many of us 
surrounded the Table of the Lord, 
when we sung, with apparent fer- 
yvour— 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all! 


Were we then sincere? or do we mean 
to be:struck dumb for our inconsis- 
tency? 

There is an old weaver in Manches- 
ter, who is obliged to labour from early 
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till late, to earn 12s. or 14s. per 
week, who has now a son, a mission- 
ary, in the South-Sea Islands: he has 
brought up a large family, and ‘* Oh!” 
said he, **I am like the Israelites with 
the manna; I gather my bread before 
the sun is up:”’ yet at the late meeting 
he presented 5/. as his offering.— 
There is a poor Welchman who came 
to Manchester withcut any money: a 
few friends raised him a small sum, 
and set him up as a dealer in ginger- 
beer: the spring being cold, his stock 
remained on hand; but the genial 
warmth of the sun produced the na- 
tural thirst that he desired, and he 
soon disposed of his stock. A friend 
met him yesterday week, and said to 
him, ** Did you give any thing yester- 
day to the missionary cause?” The 
man replied, **Oh, yes Sir! I gave 
two sovereigns—the first two I ever 
had in my life. God has blessed 
me; and I thought it my duty to 
present the first-fruits of my success 
to God.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF INTELLECTUAL HA- 
BITS UPON THE MORAL AND RELIGI- 
OUS FEELINGS, 

It is well known to our readers, that 
the system of religious instruction in 
Scotland has long been distinguished 
for its efficacy and intelligence. There 
is in the following extract from the 
thirteenth annual report of the Sabbath 
School Union for Scotland, a train of 
thought which requires and is worthy 
of close examination. It should re- 

















ceive the undivided attention of Sun- | 
day-school teachers, parents and mi- | 


nisters. 


There is one consideration of great 
moment, as affecting the practical ad- 
vantage to be reaped from Sabbath- 
schools, which it may be proper to 
press upon the attention,—we allude 
to the influence of intellectual habits 
upon the moral and religious feelings. 

When we say that man is the crea- 
ture of habit, it is almost invariably to 
his externa) actions that we allude, 


and not to the more powerful influ- | 























ence which habit exerts over the 
sources of action which lie hid m the 
heart. It is quite true, that a person 
who has from his earliest youth been 
accustomed to regulate his external 
conduct by the strictest rules of mo- 
rality, acquires such habitual rectitude, 
as to give the best ground to hope, 
that he will not in after years depart 


| from his uprightness into the paths of 


iniquity; and on the other hand, we 


_ have the authority of Scripture for 
| saying, that sooner ‘‘ shall the leopard 
| change his spots, than he who has 


been accustomed to do evil, learn to 
do well.” But then if this habit of 
goodness has extended no further than 
the outward conduct,—if there have 
not been purity and uprightness of 
heart, chastity and sobriety of imagi- 
nation, and godliness of principle, the 
individual possesses no intrinsic worth 
of character, nor can we with the 
least confidence depend upon his 
steadfastness in temptation or in pe- 
rils. It is only when the mind has 
been habituated to think and to judge 
in uprightness,—when the tmagina- 
tion has been chastised and subdued 
by sound principle, and the whole in- 
ner man brought into subjection to 
the voice of wisdom and the dictates 
of truth, that we can look for real and 
permanent excellence of character. 
it is no objection to the truth of the 
principle now explained, that man is a 
fallen being, and can never by his own 
strength acquire the perfection of cha- 
racter here described. It is most true, 
that without religion there can exist 
no sound morality, and that from the 
fallen condition of human nature, be- 
lief in the doctrines of religion, and 
the aids of the Spirit are the only 
means of regaining our lost condition of 
purity and happiness. But it is equal- 
ly true, in religion, as in morals, that 
mere formal acquiescence with its re- 
quirements, or even with its great 
doctrines, where the heart is untouch- 
ed,—where no genuine piety of thought 
and feeling is excited, and where there 
exists no practical application of its 
truths to the regulation of the thoughts 
and principles, is utterly useless, and 
no better than hypocrisy. Hence the 
necessity of habituating the mind to 
the contemplation of religion aa a 
practical matter, and to the subjec. 
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tion of all its thoughts and feelings | 


to a conformity of what is ascertain- 


ed from revelation to be the divine | 


will. 


The influence of early associations | 
upon our hearts, and consequently | 
upon our whole conduct,is admitted by | 
ull; and by none will its overpowering |, 


force be more readily admitted, than 


by him whose heart has been touched | 
by religion, and who has been brought | 
to a sense of his total dependence upon | 
God, as his Creator, Preserver, and | 
Every day he feels the | 


Redeemer. 
deepest cause to deplore the wicked- 
ness of his imagination, and the de- 
pravity of his heart, for his conscience 
tells him, that even when his conduct 
is the most praise-worthy in the sight 
of men, he is utterly without worth in 


the eye of Him who looks upon the | 
heart, and to whose approbation alone | 


he looks forward for comfort and joy. 


In the thoughtlessness of early life, he | 


has indulged his imagination in its own 


way, and from its natural depravity, | 


has pleased himself in idea with that 


ways, and to feel that the great Be- | 
ing whom he worships, is a holy Be- || to the knowledge of the truth, and to 
ing, and cannot look upon iniquity, | 
but requires holiness of heart as well | 
as of life, he mourns over these sins | 
of his imagination and his heart with | 
bitterness, even when the world in | 


its ignorance regards him as enjoying | 


the consciousness of his own upright- 
ness. 


The necessity of early initiation into | 


religious truths, and the deep impor- 


tance of the youthful mind acquiring | 


the intellectual habit of applying prac- 
tically these truths to the regulation 


most apparent. 


to virtue and happiness, must be 
doubly convinced of the necessity of 
early accustoming the mind to this in- 


tellectual training. Not only will it | 














prevent the awakened Christian from 
having his joy and comfort in the be- 
lief of the truth impaired, by the con- 
stant recurrence of his imagination to 
those early and sinful thoughts and 
feelings in which it once revelled un- 
fettered, it will diminish the risk to 
which he is still exposed, by taking 
away that most fruitful source of apos- 
tacy, an imagination at once wicked 
and depraved by nature, and hardened 
in iniquity from indulgence in sinful 
thoughts: and it is at the same time 
the very best means of preparing the 
minds of the yet unconverted, for the 
reception of the truth,—it is sowing 
the good seed, which God in his own 
time will undoubtedly bring to matu- 
rity, and make effectual to salvation. 
We wish most anxiously to press 
these considerations upon the minds 
of parents and of teachers. ‘They can- 
not too highly estimate the beneficial 
effects of an early training of the ima- 
gination to goodand virtuous thoughts, 
as they cannot too deeply deplore the 


| monstrous evils which an uncultivated 
from which he would have utterly re- || and ill-regulated imagination invaria- 
volted in conduct; but now that he | 


has come to perceive the error of his || cannot be said that a person of this 


_ Jast description will never be brought 


bly produces upon the character. It 


the practice of virtue; but this is con- 
sistent with the experience of thou- 
sands, that if his mind shall be touch- 
ed by the Spirit, and brought to know 
Christ as his Redeemer, there will 
scarcely be a day of his future exis- 


| tence, in which he will not be found 
_ mourning over his inward depravity, 
| and be in danger from the sinfulness 
| of his intellectual habits, of being 
_ again drawn into the vortex of vice. 


The mind ought to be brought to take 


| a comprehensive view of its condition 
of the heart and thoughts, are thus | 
Even the mere mo- 

ralist must admit the ‘expediency of || 
acquiring sound habits of thinking, to || as regards a belief of its doctrines, 
insure the right regulation of conduct; | 
but he who believes in the truth of | 
religion, who feels that man is a fallen | 
and corrupted being, and stands in | 
need of higher aid to raise him from | 
his degradation, and bring him back | 


by nature,—of the necessity of reli- 


_ ligion to insure its perfection and hap- 


piness,—of this necessity, not merely 


and conformity with its external forms, 
but in regulating the feelings and 
thoughts of the heart and imagination. 
He who in youth has been thus accus- 
tomed to hate sin, not in action mere- 
ly, but in thought, and to look upon 
it as what must both ruin its present 
happiness, and lead to his destruction 
in eternity,—who desires to be pure in 
his imagination, as well as upright in 
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his conduct, affords the fairest pro- | 
mise of being a steadfast Christian, as | 


well as an upright character through 
life. 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 


Believing, as I do, that ‘* all Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God,” 
I have felt much distressed to see the 
Old Testament so much neglected in 
Sabbath-schools. 

To provide against the evils of this 
neglect in my school, I have adopted 
the following expedient, viz: 

Give out the same lesson from both 
Testaments at the same time. 
the seven first verses of chapter xi. of 
Hebrews, and instruct the children to 
recite these verses as they are printed, 
and to give in their own language, 
the history of the events referred to, 
as they are recorded in the Old Tes- 
tament. 

This makes the study much more 
interesting than the old way, and what 
is of vast importance, it binds together 
with an indissoluble bond the whole 
counsel of God. 

Of the importance of this mode of 
instruction at this peculiarly interest- 
ing day of the Church, I have no time 
to speak. It is said, “a word to the 
wise is sufficient.”’? Yours, 

PIONEER. 


P. S. The attendance at my school 
is from 230 to 250 each Sabbath, and 
their ages from 4, to 45, 60 of whom 
at least, have their chief clothing from 
the charity fund. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL JUBILEE. 


Montgomery the poet, who is known 
as the ardent friend of Sunday-schools, 
suggests the expediency of commem- 
orating the establishment of Sunday- 
schools inthe year 1831; fifty years 
from the supposed time of their first 
organization. He thinks it might be 
the means of extraordinary and happy 
excitement to the public mind in fa- 
vour of these institutions. 


Vot. ViIl.—14 


Say | 








MONTHLY CONCERT. 


We take great pleasure in referring 
the particular attention of the reader 
to an item of our monthly receipts. 
It is the sum of $18,42 collected by 
the New Haven, (Ct.) Sunday-school 
Union at the monthly concert, and 
contributed to the missionary fund of 
this institution. 


ae ee 


THE OPINION OF A DISTINGUISHED LAW- 
YER ON a PUINT OF GENERAL INTER- 
EST. 

We have often thought that a lit- 
tle good sense would greatly improve 
the reasoning, and enlighten the views 
of some of the opposers of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union, and the sub- 
ject has been brought afresh to our 
minds by a trifling incident of late 
occurrence, 

A person, whose hand-writing and 
use of language furnish evidence that 
he has had the advantage of education, 
and who probably might be convinc- 
ed, with little difficulty, that his opin- 
ions are illiberal and wrong, express- 
es the following views. 

‘*T am conscientiously careful not 
to assist, or support this clerical es- 
tablishment (Sunday-school Union) 
in any way whatsoever, fully satisfied 
that, however specious your indefati- 
gable labours may be, that you only 


_ aim at the establishment of a hireling 


priesthood, and begin with the infants 
to enslave their minds, and lead them 
from the truth; to rely upon the opin- 
ions of men, and to look to poor vain 
and proud men, instead of Christ for 
strength, and instruction in right- 
eousness: and withal to induce them 
to give for this institution, and that 
pious clergyman, and thus to serve 
mortal man, and to enable clergymen 
to live well upon the labours of honest 
and industrious persons, themselves 
idle, worse than useless, a curse to 
any, and every country where they 
(clergymen) have ever existed. 
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‘*Nay! let this country rest! cease | 


| 


your labours of hate; you cannot ins | 


struct! all you do is wrong.” 


Another person, of less pretensions 


on the score of education, says (in |) gne sword. 


answer to a proposition to take the 
Youth’s Friend, ) 


“In vane do you request.—Ye hypo- | complishing great good, ) be the coun. 


crits, Who has required this at your |) 61 and work of foolish men that know 


_ not what they do, let them alone 


hands? 


J. H. P. 
A frend to religion but Sec- 


rrot 
tarianism.” 


Another says— 


«This, (‘the Youth's Friend’) 28 | op ++ ne the counsel end work of poli- 


well as most of the periodicals, &c. 


ee 


best to let it alone, and let it take its 
fate, and not to use any force or vio- 
lence for the suppressing of it; Christ 
rules by the power of truth, not of 
If this counsel and this 


_ work, (this forming of a society, and 








issued by the Sunday-school Union, i 


is regarded as being designed, under | 


the pretence of disseminating know- 
ledge, and ineulcating morality, to 
draw money from all classes indiscrim- 
inately, and from the poor, that por- 
tion of their earnings which would 
enable them to give to their children 
an education whieh would render 
them superior to the wiles of priest- 
craft. 


Now the opinion of a distinguished 
lawyer on a case similar to this, was 
as follows: 


“T say unto you, refrain from 
these men, and let them alone, for if 
this counsel or this work te of men, it 


will come to nought, but if it be of 


God, ye cannot overthrow it.” 


This was the advice of a very learn- | 
ed man, who was had in reputation | 
among all the people with whom he — 


dwelt. It was addressed to certain 


persons who were exasperated by a 


faithful exhibition of their evil ways. | 


The adviser himself, was, as it is sup- 
posed, an enemy to the truth, but he 
bad seen so much of the world and its 
ways, that he was persuaded nothing 
was gained by violent and boisterous 
opposition. The suggestion he made 


was substantially this; “That which | 


has the show of good, and it is doubt- 
ful whether it be of God or men, it is 





| 
\ 
| 


| 








setting it forth as the means of ac- 


awhile, and they will soon run them- 


_ selves out of breath, and their folly 
will be manifest before all men, and 


they will make themselves ridiculous. 


tic and designing men, who, under 
colour of religion, are setting up a 
secular interest, let them alone awhile 
and they will throw off the mask, and 
their knavery will be manifest to all 
around, and they will make themselves 
odious. It will come to nothing in a 
little time, and there is no occasion for 
giving yourselves so much trouble to 
kill that, which, if you give it a little 
time, will die of itself. ‘The unneces- 
sary use of power isan abuse of it. 
And if after ail, the work is of God, 
your opposition is not only vain, but 
will be attended with serious conse- 
quences to yourselves, for wo is de- 
nounced upon him that strives with 
his maker,” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNOD OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


In our December number, we 
stated that the Synod of Philadelphia 
had passed sundry resolutions, ex- 
pressive of the views of its members 


_ on the subject of Sunday-schools, and 


_ particularly regarding the proceed- 





ings of the American Sunday-school 


Union. The following are the reso- 


lutions as officially communicated to 


| the Board of Managers, 








1850. 


Indianopolis Sunday-schools. 
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‘‘ Resolved: That, in the view of 


Synod, it is of unspeakable import- | 
tance that the rising generation of | 


our country, should be under full 
Sabbath-school instruction; and that 
it is incumbent on the church, as the 
light of the world, to pursue the most 
vigorous efforts to accomplish this 
great achievement. They do, more- 
over, judge that every congregation, 
within whose bounds the whole ris- 
ing generation are not gathered un- 


der Sabbath-school instruction, or in- || 
structions equivalent thereto, ought to | 


regard themselves as answerable to 


the head of the church for the defi- | 


ciency, if they are not doing every 
thing in their power to remedy it. 

“ Resolved, ‘That the 4. S. S. Union 
be, and they hereby are, invited and 
requested to send their agents into 
every part of our bounds, where their 
assistance is needed, for the estab- 
lishment of Sabbath-schools, with the 
advice and direction of the Pastors 
and sessions; and it is hereby given in 
charge to all our ministers and church 
sessions, to render every assistance to 
the agents of the A. S. S. Union in 
their good work, both of establishing 
schools, and taking up contributions 


in aid of the funds of the General 
Union.” 


SEPARATION INDISPENSABLE TO UNION. 


Extract from a letter dated, Bethany, 
(Pa.) Feb. 11, 1830. 

“ Dear Sir:—I herewith transmit to 
you acopy of a resolution adopted by 
the Bethany Sunday-school Society on 
ASth January. 

“* Our society has been in operation 
more than eleven years, and during 
this time, there has never been more 
than one school in Bethany, which 
for the last few years, has been the 
only school under the care of the so- 
ciety, and has been composed of 
children, the parents of whom were of 
various sects.” 


The writer then states that a school 
was formed a few months since, by a 
particular denomination, and the chil- 


dren of the old school, pertaining to | 


that denomination, were withdrawn. 


This measure being productive of ill | 


} 
i 

















consequences, efforts were made to 


accomplish a re-union. Every objec- 


tion to this measure was removed save 
one, and that was the connexion of 
the old school with the merican Sun- 
day-school Union, which they feared 
was about to unite church and states 
a fear produced, as the writer admits, 
by gross misrepresentation. 

* Under this state of things, the 
society adopted the accompanying 
resolution, with a hope of thereby ef- 
fecting a re-union which would render 
the prospect of the usefulness of the 
society more bright. With sincere 
desires for the prosperity and useful- 
ness of your institution, 

I remain, &c. 
Extract from the minutes of a general 


meeting of the Bethany Sunday- 
scheol Society on 15th Jan. 1830. 


** Whereas, we consider it of great 
importance to the promotion of use- 
fulness, through the medium of Sun- 
day-school instruction in this place, 
that the efforts of the different Chris- 
tian denominatiens-should be united 
in the grand object in which we are 
engaged, which we are confident can 
only be effeeted by the dissolution of 
our relation to the American Sunday- 
school Union, therefore, 

‘* Resolved, That this society cease 
henceforth to be auxiliary to the 
American Sunday-school Union. 

essee* Secretary.” 





INDIANAPOLIS SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
ln our number for September last, 
(Vol. vi. p. 284,) we gave an inter- 
esting account of the manner in which 
tlie last anniversary of our national in- 
dependence was celebrated by the 
Sunday-schools in Indianapolis, (Ind.) 
In a late conversation with a gentle- 
man of that place, to whom was en- 
trusted the arrangements of the occa- 
sion, he informed us that the effect of 

it has been exceedingly beneficial. 
Many were disappointed and vexed 
that the former manner of keeping or 
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rather abusing the day, was to be 
abandoned, and much opposition was 
expected from those whose selfish 
and party purposes might be thus cut 
off. But when the day came, and the 
schools arrived from a distance in 
great numbers, children and teachers 
filling the wagons together, and when 


a procession was formed, half a mile | 
in length, of children, four abreast, || winter 100 to 110, independently of 
sized with perfect accuracy, attended I 
by their teachers, and preceded by || 
two hundred ladies, much of the bad | 
feeling which had been excited pass- | 


ed away. Eventhe governor of the 
State joined a procession so full of in- 
terest and promise, and exhibiting so 
clearly the connexion between Sun- 
day-schools and the liberty and pros- 
perity of the country. After the ex- 
ercises in the open air, each child, 
teacher, and spectator, was furnished 
with a plain biscuit, and as much pure 
cold water as was desired; and such 
was the evident impulse which the 
ceremony gave to every school that 
united in it, especially to the distant 
schools, that it will probably be re- 
peated under still greater advantages. 

The precise population of Indian- 
apolis is 1125. There are three reli- 
gious societies; Methodist, Baptist, and 
Presbyterian. The Methodist society 
united with the other denominations 
till 1828, but now has its own school 
of about 90 scholars. 

The Baptists and Presbyterians 
form the ** Union school,” held in the 
Presbyterian church. When the 
school was organized in 1820, it had 
12 teachers, and 60 or 70 pupils. 
None of the. teachers were professors 
of religion then, now all but two or three 
are so. The town was not settled till 
the winter and spring of 1822, and the 


first sale of property, was as late as 


failed. 





| ligious teachers. 














October 8, 1821. Much opposition 


was made to the establishment of a 
school, and without this opposition, 


it is supposed the attempt would have 
A public meeting at the first 
anniversary in 1824, excited much in- 
terest, and gave a spring to exertion. 
And the school, last summer, number- 
ed from 160 to 200 pupils, and in the 


the Methodist school. 
In the beginning of their operations, 


| two males and two females distinguish- 


ed for their piety, were appointed re- 
Their office was to 


converse with each child individually 
_ and alone. 


This course scemed to be 


| Necessary, inasmuch as the teachers 
| were not of a profession to justify them 
in attempting it. 


The exercises of 
the school went on in the usual way, 
the teachers taking care of their class- 


es, and hearing their recitations; the 


religious teaching being an exercise 
entirely independent of the general 
organization of the school. The num- 
ber of suitable persons for this office 
was however too small, and the duty 
was not discharged with so much 
faithfulness, as to show clearly its 
good effects until 1825, when the 
number was increased, and there are 


now fourteen religious instructers, in- 


cluding all the elders of the church. 


| After the school is opened, the reli- 


gious teacher takes a single child, and 
converses with him by himself; lead- 
ing him into a conversation, so full and 
free, as to discover what are his prevail- 


| ing dispositions, the habits of his life, 
| his little difficulties and trials, and 
acting the part of a kind and faithful 
_ religious friend, as circumstances re- 
quire; and this course is pursued 
_ through the school; and after the ex- 
 ercise is completed, the religious 
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teacher takes some principle, clearly in- | 


culcated in the lesson of the day, and 
applies and enforces it to the class at 
large. 


This plan has been very successful; || greatly prevalent, modes of exciting 


as an evidence of it, it may be stated 
that last spring, the directors took 
from the classes sixteen persons as as- 
thirteen of whom 
were pious, and the remaining three re- 


sistant teachers, 


markable for their seriousness and in- | 


telligence. 


To secure the regular attendance of |. 


the children, a tract is given to each 
one who attends every sabbath in the 
month, and the school is stimulated to 
a course of diligence and obedience, 


by making the use of the library truly f 


ureward. ‘Those who are represent- 
ed by the religious teacher as deserv- 


ing, are admitted to the privileges of | 


the library; the whole class is arrang- 
ed to receive books, but they are 
often only given to two or three, and 
the rest are told, very significantly, that 
the indolent and inattentive cannot 
enjoy the privileges of the industrious 
and careful; a complete correction of 
bad habits has oftenresulted from such 
an incident. 

In judging of the merit of a system 
of instruction, we must take into view 
the state of society where the sys- 
tem is to be adopted. And the ne- 
cessity of thus accommodating the 
thing to the circumstances, renders it 
impracticable to prescribe rules of 
proceeding; and at the same time, im- 
poses on men of character, education, 
and piety, the duty of exerting them- 
selves to form, and execute a system 
which shall meet existing exigencies. 

In a part of the country where 


family instruction is unknown; where — 


the assistance, countenance, and ap- 
probation of parents and friends, are 





| rudeness, 








LAS eee | 
not enjoyed; where common schools 
(if they exist, ) afford limited advanta- 
ges, and where habits of idleness, 


and insubordination are 


ambition, and securing attention, may 
be allowed, which would be altogether 
objectionable in other places. The 
reward system is still in some measure 
retained in the school of which we are 
speaking, and our friend assures us, 
that he has seen no Sunday-school 
since he left home, which was so 
flourishing as that in his own town. 

This gentleman stated a fact to us, 
which shows very strikingly, the 
almost magical increase of the. popula- 
tion, &c. of the western world. The 
first improvement of the town of La- 
gan’s Port, at the forks of the Wabash 
and Elk Rivers, was made in June 1828, 
(not two years ago.) It has now fifty 
houses, 400 inhabitants, five mills, a 
printing office, a weekly newspaper, 
an Indian agency, a seminary of learn- 
ing, and several public buildings! 

We wish our western friends would 
often furnish us with detailed informa- 
tion of their wants, their plans, their 
prospects, and their embarrassments; 
as the more we know of each other, 
the more intelligent, efficient, and ex- 
tensive will be our co-operation, 





EXTRACTS FROM THR CHARGE OF THE 
BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, TO THE 
CLERGY OF HIS DIOCESE. 


On Sunday-schools, 


This is a subject which deserves, 
and I am confident will receive, the 
serious attention of the clergy. There 
are, perhaps, few places where it may 
be safe to depend solely on gratuitous 
teaching, though I would gladly avail 
myself of the attendance of those who 
will kindly give their time to this 
charitable labour. But the expense 
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of a Sunday-school, even where no 

tuitous teaching can be obtained, 
is $0 inconsiderable, that it is not too 
much to say, there is no parish, how- 
ever small and poor, which ought to 
be without it. The largest and most 
important institution of this descrip- 
tion established in the diocese, is the 
Sunday-school of St. Peter Port, 
Guernsey, a town of about twelve thou- 
sand souls. On the 6th of last Sep- 
tember, the day of my visit to it, 
there were present three hundred 
and forty-eight boys, three hundred 
and twenty-seven girls, sixty-nine 
teachers, and twenty members of the 
committee; the whole number on the 
books at the same time having been 
four hundred and twenty-nine boys, 
four hundred and ten girls, seventy- 
six teachers, and thirty members of 
the committee, making a total of nine 
hundred and forty-five. The business 
of the school was most efficiently 
conducted, without confusion or noise, 
in a room recently erected, and of 
ample dimensions for containing this 
large assemblage of adults and chil- 
dren of all ages. Instruction is given 
solely by gratuitous teachers of both 
sexes, to each of whom is allotted a 
class of ten children, and the whole 
is carried on under the personal di- 
rection of the members of the com- 
mittee, with the superintendence of 
the clergy. 

The obstacle most commonly alleg- 
ed is the poverty of the parish. Tet 
it be remembered, however, that the 
poorer the parish, the greater the ne- 
cessity for the school, and our exer- 
tions in devising means for its support 
should be unwearied in proportion. 
My own experience leads me to re- 
commend the establishment of many 
small schools, rather than the concen- 
tration of the children of several con- 
tiguous hamlets in the central school 
of the nearest town. ‘To say nothing 
of the irregularity of attendance caus- 
ed, during many seasons of the year, 
by distance, there are other inconve- 
niencies and serious evils inseparable 
from the system hitherto, perhaps, too 
much pursued in our national schools, 
of collecting the greatest possible 
number of children under the same 
roof. 

1 trust I am not too sanguine in 








hoping, that the time will come when 
no church in the diocese, however 
small its population, will be opened 
for public worship, where a little 
class of Sunday-scholars may not be 
found within its doors, forming, per- 
haps, not the least intelligent, nor the 
least hopeful portion of the congrega- 
tion. My reverend brethren need 
not to be reminded, that it is out of 
the younger branches of their paro- 
chial family, the lambs of their flock, 
that they must provide for the pro- 
gressive renovation of the strength of 
our church. No one can have been 
long entrusted with the care of a 
parish, without observing that it is 
through the agency of his school, 
directly or indirectly, that he will 
best win his way to the hearts of his 
people, as their spiritual minister and 
friend for their soul’s good. His 
own personal experience will have 
carried conviction to his mind, that 
it is by a manifestation of interest in 
the children of his care, affection 
for their minister, and through that 
feeling, under God’s blessing, a love 
for Christ has been awakened in 
many a stony heart, cold and dead in 
trespasses and sin. It would be some- 
thing worse than folly to forego this 
advantage. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF A MIS- 
SIONARY IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
THE LONDON SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


I visited a school belonging to the 
New Connexion of Methodists, con- 
taining 300 to 400 children, which 
owes its present state of efficiency, to 
a worthy individual of that communi- 
ty, who, to attain a knowledge of let- 
ters, and to make himself useful, en 
tered a Sunday-school in this town to 
teach the alphabet class, without know- 
ing his letters, and who acquired a 
knowledge of them by hearing some 
of the elder children mention the 
names of the letters, and he repeating 
along with them! He thus went on 
from class to class. He can now 
read the bible, and is a useful and 
devoted teacher in the school! 

I paid a short visit to , and 
was delighted to find that the society 
there was going on most prosperously. 
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The ladies had completed the canvass 
of the town, and the results have ex- 
ceeded the expectations of all! One 
thousand children have been found who 
went to no Sunday-school. Of these, 
the Established Church obtained 508. 


198, Baptists 52, Methodists, &c. 50. 
All the schools are overflowing, and 
they are obliged to take many of these 
scholars into the chapels. 

I intend to enlist females into the 
service as much as possible, particu- 
larly in canvassing towns for children, 
for the results sufficiently show their 
superior efficacy in their benevolent 
labours. 

Surely the results of these various 
efforts will tend to open the eyes of 
the Christian world to the importance 
of the Sunday-school mission, and lead 
to more strenuous exertion, to increase 
the number of labourers, and by this 
means, extend the blessed work more 
rapidly. If such numbers are found 
who go to no schools in towns and dis- 
tricts where the Sunday-school cause 
is reputed to be most flourishing, in 
what an awful state must those parts 
be, where these institutions are but 
partially known! Let this cause be 
laid near the heart of every pious 
minister and Sunday-school teacher, 
and let them unite in prayer to the 
Lord of the harvest to send forth more 
labourers into this important work! 





INTERESTING FACTS. 


The Jast report of the Sunday-school 
Society for Ireland, contains many 
interesting facts, among them are the 
following. 


‘Your Committee advert with plea- 
sure, to a striking proof of the increas- 
ing interest in the cause of general 
education, and which they believe 
may be distinctly traced, in many in- 
stances at least, to the influence of 
Sunday-school —instruction—namely, 
the erection of several school-houses 
by voluntary subscription—a work to 
which the poor have cheerfully con- 
tributed their money and their labour. 
To the same cause is to be attributed 
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the establishment of numerous lend- 








ing libraries; and the avidity with which 


the books are sought after, evidences 
the growing thirst for knowledge, and 
suggests the powerful influence which 


_ these institutions are caleulated to 
| exercise, in raising the intellectual 
, and moral character of this country. 

Roman Catholics 193, Independents || 


“It is a romans. proof of the de- 
dren take in the employ- 

ments of the school, that some of them 
have united to form a school of their 
own, after separating from their teach- 
ers on the sabbath evening; in which 
they read together, and the more ad- 
vanced take upon themselves the task 
of instructing the others in reading 
and spelling. They have also bought 
tracts for their classes to read at these 
times. ‘This little school was at first 
held in a barn, and afterwards in the 
house belonging to the parents of one 
of the girls, and existed for some time 
without the knowledge of the teachers. 
‘* Some time ago | was called onto 
visit a person who was reported to me 
to be at the point of death. I of 
course obeyed the summons, and how 
delightful was my surprise when I 
found her ‘rejoicing in hope of the 
glory of God’—literally longing to de- 
part and be with Christ, and having 
her hope founded, not on her own 


| fancied innocency, either positive or 


relative—not on some vague notion of 
the mercy of God, but on that only 
true foundation—the finished work of 
Jesus Christ. Having conversed a 
good deal with her, I was more and 
more delighted, and on noticing the 
poverty of her dwelling, which in so 
many cases precludes instruction, I 
asked with no small eagerness, ‘ Pray 
R how did you obtain this in- 
formation which now affords you so 
great comfort and support?’ ¢ Sir,’ said 
she, ‘ J got it at the hontigedintuit 
used toattend the school in Cavan, and it 
was there I learned what I now rejoice 
in.’ 1 saw her frequently afterwards, 
she continued rejoicing to the end, and 
1 am convinced finally entered into 
her rest. One fact is worth a thou- 
sand arguments. ” 

From the London Sunday-school Teacher's Ma- 
gaxine, for January 1830. 
POETRY. 

Sleep, weary world, and take thy rest, 
Thy countless eye-lids close ; 
Shut all thy cares within thy breast, 








For once in peace repose. 
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Wake, slumbering world, a midnight ery 
Comes with Almighty breath ; 

Wake, thy redemption draweth nigh, 
Shake off the dust of death. 


Yon star,—those angels, shepherds, kings, 
A birth from heaven proclaim ; 

God's only Son thy ransom brings, 
Emanuel is his name. 


Gather thy children from afar, 
Of climes and tongues unknown : 
Shew them the stable and the star, 
Christ's manger and his throne. 


There, with the angels, loud and sweet, 
All hearts, all voices blend ; 

There, with the shepherds at his feet, 
All knees, all nations bend. 


There, with the wise-men, from the east, 
Sinners their offerings bring ; 

Each at that altar be a Priest, 
And every Priest a King. 


For He shall wash them in his blood, 
Shall with his robes array, 

And make them Kings and Priests to God, 
Lord Jesus, haste the day. 


Sheffield, Dec. 1829. J. MONTGOMERY. 


REVIEW. 


The American Sunday-school Maga- 
zine from May 1, 1829, to April 1, 
1830, inclusive. pp. 384. 

It would be better for us all, if we 
were more in the habit of reviewing 
our own works. The faithful dis- 
charge of such a duty, at suitable in- 
tervals, would perhaps check in some 
degree the luxuriant growth of pride, 
and might moreover prompt us to the 
exercise of meekness and forbear- 
ance in our judgment of others. 

The present number completes the 
first year of our connexion with this 
Magazine. We have not at hand the 
means of determining, satisfactorily, 
what general estimate has been put 
on our services. That various opin- 
ions should be entertained as to the 
character which such a work should 
bear, is very natural:—especially in 
a case where so few of those 
for whom the work is designed, are 








found among its readers or supporters. 
We seriously doubt whether one half 
of those who receive the Sunday- 
school Teacher’s Magazine are, or ever 
have been, Sunday-school teachers. 
It would not be surprising, therefore, 
if our pages, prepared as they are chief- 
ly for this class of persons, engaged 
in a particular pursuit, and possessing, 
as we may suppose, habits, views, and 
feelings peculiar to themselves, should 
not entertain, or profit our Life mem- 
bers, and annual subscribers, who re- 
ceive it gratuitously. 

Among those who are thus connect- 
ed with us, by their own liberality, or 
by the respect and kindness of others, 
are ministers and laymen; of the for- 
mer, we fear, many interest them- 
selves less than they should, in the 
prosperity of an institution to which 
they are thus allied. Seldom do they 
inquire after its welfare; rarely make 
it the subject of public prayer, or com- 
mendation, and know little of its history, 
plans, or prospects. We have not 
wondered therefore at the many in- 
stances which have come to our know- 
ledge, in which the leaves of the Mag- 
azine have been found, on a clergy- 
man’s shelf, uncut, at the end of the 
volume; nor did we regret that an 
arrangement could be made by which 
all evidence like this, of their opinion 
of it, could be retained in the bindery, 
We need not add, that some who are, 
and many who are not thus connected 
with the society, sustain its plans and 
views with their whole hearts, inter- 
esting themselves much in its prosperi- 
ty, and exerting themselves faithfully 
to extend the influence, and improve 
the character of the institution. But 
we can hardly expect clergymen, gen- 
erally, to take much interest in a Sun- 
day-school Teacher’s Magazine, when 
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so many strictly professional subjects 
demand their consideration, and when 
so many religieus periodicals of a mis- 
cellaneous, and therefore more at- 


t 


tractive character, are on their tables. 


There will be found among our lay- 
members, (life and annual, ) many per- 
sons whose interest in the subject of 
education generally, has induced them 


know it regards principally religious 
education. They think of Sunday- 
schools as collecting together, weekly, 


sent the subject of education in its 
more general bearings upon the inter- 
ests of society. It is not necessary to 
say that there are those, (and we trust 
very many, ) among our Jay-members, 
and friends, in whose hearts and pray- 
ers we have a chief place, and who 
love to see the utmost prominence 


| given to the religious character of the 
to patronise our institution, thoughthey | 


several hundred thousand children and | 


youth, in suitable classes for instruc- 
tion; and that one hundred thousand 
teachers, or more perhaps, are em- 
ployed every Sabbath, in hearing them 
read, or recite religious truth, and in 
giving them counsel and instruction 
in things pertaining to their own 
happiness, and to the good order and 
quietness of society. They are per- 
suaded, too, that thus by many hands, 


and in many directions, books of an | 


there are others 
still, in whose benevolence and kind 
regard we share, in common with kin- 
dred socicties, and who are disposed to 
be satisfied with whatever satisfies us. 

But what do our friends at large, 
say of us’ 


institution; while 


One in New Jersey says, * your 
Magazine must contain more religious 
intelligence or it will not be accepta- 
ble.” Another in Ohio admonishes us 
that such is the want of information on 
the subject of organizing, sustaining, 
and instructing Sunday-schools, among 


| leachers and superintendents, that the 


entertaining and instructive character, || 


are circulated through families and | give the best and minutest information 


neighbourhoods; and all the good in- 1 
fluence they exert, in raising the | 


character, and enlarging the compre- 


hension of the people, is exerted in | 


the remotest parts of the remotest dis- 
tricts where Sunday-schools exist, and 
where scarcely ,any other influence 
could be exerted. 

These, though very general views, 
are correct, liberal, and important; but 
our friends of this character, are many 
of them doubtful as to the expediency 
of close religious instruction, and they 
hardly admit that children, ordinarily, 
are capable of holding religious opin- 
ions, or sustaining a religious charac- 
ter. On the whole, they would choose 
that our pages, so far as their taste, or 


wishes may be consulted, should pre- 
Vor. VIL.—15 


Magazine must not take it for granted 
that any thing is known, but must 


on the most common subjects.” 
The burden of many of our annual 


| reports is, *‘ we could do well enough, 





if we had intelligent and competent 
teachers.”’ 

A correspondent in New York 
speaks very kindly of the improvement 
in the Magazine, but asks (“ not ex- 
actly’’ he says, ‘fin a tone of com- 
piaint,””) whether we *‘ cannot infuse 
into it a more definite, glowing spirit of 
piety.” He says, ‘‘I fear that young 
people have, in general, little idea of 
the vast amount of responsibility that 
rests upon them as Sunday-school 
teachers. The mere machinery of a 
Sabbath-school will donothing towards 
the conversion of souls, nor will the ad- 
dition of more chastened amusement, 
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or indefinite sensibility suffice for the 
purpose. The thing required is real 
spirituality of mind, carried out into 
every department of instruction, or 
admonition, or prayer. 
always be blessed of God.’’ 
Let it be remembered that these 
suggestions, however sensible and im- 
portant, are not from Sunday-school 
teachers, for whose especial use and 
benefit the Magazine is prepared. 
Many a man has been ruined by at- 
tempting too much at once, and many 
a grand enterprise has been embarrass- 
ed, and finally defeated, by the multi- 
tude of its connexions. 


This. will 


would succeed who now fail in their 


projects, if they would form, and | 


steadily prosecute some single purpose, 
to which their physical or moral ener- 
gies are adequate. 

In the application of this principle, 
WHAT SHALL BE THR PURPOSE OF THE 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S 
MAGAZINE? 

We cast our eye over the crowd of 
intelligent, and immortal beings who 
compose our Sunday-schools. We 
think how rapidly, and by what sim- 
ple and cheap means, this crowd has 
been assembled, and how constantly 
its character and numbers are chang- 
ing. What amazing interests are in- 
volved in the avowed purpose which 


Thousands |) 


' emotions of gratitude to urm, that He 


has prospered and continues to pros- 


'per, the cause of Sunday-schools! 


The roaring lion must have indeed 


changed his nature, if he were not 


roused by such a measure as this, to 


take from him his prey. 


But leaving this general survey, and 
mingling with superintendents, teach- 
ers and taught, what do we find? 

Are the schools generally well or- 


ganized? Is there a system of faith- 


_ ful, kind, unwearied superintendence? 


Are those men who are most compe- 


tent in all respects found at the head 
of them? Is there a vigilant attention 
to the character, conduct, and habits 
of the school at large, exhibited in 
the order, punctuality, and correct 
deportment of each individual mem- 


_ber, as well as in the completeness 


and accuracy of the minute books, &c. ’ 
Can we trace on the records the con- 
nexion of each teacher and pupil 
with the school? 4s to the pupil, 


_when he entered, who were his pa- 
rents, what was his age, who was his 


teacher, what was his attendance and 
progress, when and why he left, and 


_ where he went? And as fo the teacher, 


_ how long, how punctually, and how 





has called them together;—of what in- 
definite enlargement such a system is | 
capable! 
every year’s operation; nay, how grand 
the result of the labours of a single | 
Sabbath, if this beautiful machinery | 
really is, what it seems to be. 

Think of three or four hundred 


thousand children training up in the | 


fear of God, and in the knowledge 
and observance of His commandments; 


How grand the result of | 


faithfully he served his Master in that 
high vocation? Do we find the sys- 
tem of instruction adopted with due 


_ consideration, and with the enlighten- 


' 
} 


ed and discriminating approbation of 
the teachers who are to administer it? 


_and, when thus adopted, do we find 


the merits and adaptation of the sys- 


| tem tested from time to time, by close, 


personal, individual examination and 


inquiry? 


Generally.—Do we find the teach- 


ers intelligent, serious, diligent in 





and whose heart does not swell with 


their preparation for their work; meek, 
anxious to /earn as a privilege, but will- 
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ing to teach as a duty; giving evidence 
that they feel how sacred and impor- 
tant is the trust they have assumed; 
availing themselves of every means of 
improvement; giving themselves com- 
pletely up to the business of teaching, 
so far as a faithful discharge of duty 
requires it; punctual and steady in 
their attendance at school, and on 
such meetings as are profitable to 
themselves, and conducive to the 
prosperity of the cause; maintaining | 
towards each other on all occasions, 

and in all circumstances, a spirit of 
kindness, forbearance, and confidence; 

discarding envyings, jealousies, evil 

surmisings, and desires of personal 

fame or credit; giving courteous con- 

sideration to the views and opinions of 

others; maintaining with Christian 

mildness, what one believes to be right, 

without endeavouring for the sake of 

reputation or triumph, to show another | 
to be wrong; and thus securing that 

harmony of feeling, and unity of pur- | 
pose, without which, any co-operation 
must be perplexing, feeble and fruit- 
less? ; 

Individually.—Is each teacher found 
to regard the children of his class as 
his children, (so far as Sunday-school 
instruction is concerned?) Does he 
feel a special, personal responsibility 
for the character, habits, and conduct 
of each individual member, so far as 





taithful teaching, regular visitation, and | 
affectionate counsel can form, or in- | 
fluence them? Do we find him sus- 
taining Ais part of the great system | 
which extends so far, and embraces | 
so many? And is he anxious to do | 
bis full share towards improving that 

system, extending it over the earth, 
and embracing within it every child that 
can profit by its agency’ And are these 


teachers from among the most intel- 





ligent and well taught Christians, se- 


lected from the church or congrega- 
' tion to which the school is attached, 


“ rrounded and settled” in the faith, 


and whose teaching is enforced by 


a bright and holy example? And if 
this is their character, do they study 


_ and labour to make their words intel- 
| ligible and profitable to those who 


receive their instructions; accommo- 


| dating themselves with great care 


and patience, to the limited capacity 
of their pupils, and giving milk to 
those who cannot bear strong meat? 
And finally, among the hundreds of 
thousands of pupils, are there found 
one hundred thousand who have clear 
views of simple religious truth, such 
as a child of good capacity, at the age 
of eight or ten years, may well under- 
stand? Nay more, will one child in 
one hundred tell us, what distinguish- 
es man from the brute; what relation 
man sustains to God; what are God’s 
distinguishing attributes, and what is 
man’s moral character in his sight; 


| what evidence there is of the truth of 
| the bible, and what entitles it to more 


consideration than any other book; 
whence the institution of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, and what the obligation 
to observe it; what are the means of 
grace, and how are they made effec- 
tual; what is salvation, and how it 


_ may be secured; why we believe that 


if a man dies he shall live again, 


' and on what we rest the conviction of 
a just and eternal retribution in the 


world to come? 
These are but specimens of a series 
of questions; and our inquiry is, wheth- 


| er one child in one hundred, enrolled 


this day in our Sunday-schools, can 
give to them intelligent, scriptural an- 
swers? Before a reply is given, ex- 
amine, and consider what is fairly im- 
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plied in the words “intelligent and 
scriptural.” 

And then, go one step farther and 
see whether we shall find among these 
children a marked, prevailing rever- 
ence for the Sabbath, and for the or- 
dinances and institutions of religion? 
Are they making sensible and observ- 
able progress in the knowledge, (not 
to say Jove) of religious truth? Are 
their minds expanding, and as the fal- 
low ground is broken up, is the good 
seed skilfully cast and securely lodged? 
Though they may speak as children, 
think as children, and undersiand as 
children now, are they evidently pre- 
paring to put away childish things? 
In one word, is there to be seen, by 
the close observer, in our American 
Sunday-schools, such evidence of the 
success, and flattering prospects of 
the institution as its friends and advo- 
cates ask, expect, and assert in its be- 
half? 

We have no hesitation in answering, 
NO, NOTHING LIKE 17; On the contrary, 
it is to be feared that of a large pro- 
portion of our Sunday-school children, 
it may be justly said, ‘*that they are 
bewildered with verbal mysteries, 
where there is no refreshment of truth 
for the eye, and are wearied with wan- 
dering from shadow to shadow, when 
there is all the fatigue of continual 
progress, without the advance of a 
single step nm real knowledge.” 

Shall we be pointed to this or that 
school, and to one and another com- 
pany of teachers, to show us that such 
an opinion is not borne out by evi- 
dence’? Let us have a catalogue of 
these, and we will furnish one of those. 

Shall we be told of the great im- 
provements that have been made; of 
the increase of schools, teachers and 
scholars; of the obvious advantages of 








the library over the reward system, 
und of the selected lessons over the 
old mode of instruction? All this we 
admit, and more. The labour bestow- 
ed by many teachers in the work of 
preparation, is far beyond what it 
once was; the standard of instruction 
is raised; more is required of children; 
and in much that respectsthe character 
and management of some schools, the 
advance is manifest. But the system 
we advocate and strive to build up, 
should show much more than all this. 

A system of religious instruction de- 
signed expressly for children, well 
adapted to their improvement, and 
skilfully administered, would show us 
among its subjects, a great majority 
of intelligent, (though perhaps mere- 
ly speculative) Christians. We speak 
now merely of an understanding of di- 
vine truth, such as is obtained of geo- 
graphy or astronomy, and not of its 
saving efficacy, when employed by 
the Spirit of God to convert the soul. 
We say, that such a system of instruc- 
tion, as we have described in an inter- 
rogative manner, must rhake children 
familiar with the leading facts, doc- 
trines and principles of the Bible. 
That they are not acquainted with 
them, a very slight examination will 
prove, and the number of those who 
see and mourn over the evidence of 
this fact, is increasing every day. 

Then as to external conduct,— pro- 
fanity, Sabbath-breaking, disobedience 
to parents, falsehood, games of chance, 
fruit-stealing, insubordination, conten- 
tion and the like, are known to pre- 
vail, in some places to a great degree, 
among Sunday-school children. 

And who will undertake to say how 
many children are excluded from the 
advantages of our system only because 
its administration is so defective and 
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superficial; or how many are availing 
themselves of such advantages as it 
seems to offer, while, so far as instruc- 
tion,—suitable, seasonable instruction 
and discipline are concerned, they go 
away as they came, feeling as if no 
man cared for their souls. 

We read, now and then, an anec- 
dote of the uncommon intelligence or 
tenderness of conscience which some 
Sunday-school child in this country, 
or some other, has discovered; or per- 
haps an account of some happy death, 
in which uncommon hope and faith 
sustained the spirit in its early strug- 





gle, and we bless the institution which 
shows us such results; and if, in addi- | 
tion to this, our annual report tells us, | 
that one in three hundred of the docile, | 
susceptible, unprejudiced hearts in | 
our Sunday-schools, under the train- | 
ing of select religious teachers, every | 
Sabbath, and often for a series of years, 
have been constrained by the love of 
Christ to make their peace with God, 
and cast in their lot with His people; 
with how much satisfaction do we hail 
the result of Sunday-school operations! 
And well may we thank God and 





take courage, if his blessing crowns 
our efforts, even to a much less ex- | 
tent than this; but what shame and 
confusion belong to us, that a system | 
capable of so much, accomplishes so lit- 
tle, and that, because of the indolence, 
indifference, or unnecessary ignorance | 
of those who manage it, or of those | 
whom it is designed to bless and exalt. | 
‘‘ Brethren, these things ought not | 
so to be,” and we wish we could believe 
that the picture we have attempted to 
sketch, presents the living character 
of our Sunday-schools. But after con- 
sidering the blessings with which a 
gracious Gop has crowned Sunday- | 
school efforts; after looking over the 





bright catalogue of missionaries and 
ministers, and of godly men and wo- 
men, who, (however various and far 
apart the times and places of their 
natural birth) were born again of the 
same Spirit in ‘Ais Sunday-school and 


| in that; and after estimating (as nearly 


as may be) the unseen and remote in- 
fluences which unquestionably flow 
from Sunday-school instruction, not- 


withstanding all the deficiencies to 
_ which we have alluded, yet we should 











hardly dare to be faithful in the re- 
presentation of these deficiencies, lest 
the enemies of our cause should take 
courage and seek to triumph over us. 

What, then, shall be done? Why, 


| in the first place let us ascertain what 


is the grand defect. This we have no 
doubt will almost universally be found 
in the want of qualified teachers; we 
shall not suggest a train of inquiries 
to the authorities and members of our 
churches on this point, nor shall we 
move the question what are the proper 
religious qualifications of a Sunday- 
school teacher; we shall speak only 
of the qualifications of mind. A Sun- 
day-school teacher, whatever else he 


Jacks, must have an understanding of 
| what he would teach, and must teach 
‘| so that his pupil will understand him. 


Suppose (would to God it were not 
to such an extent mere supposition) 


| that all our teachers were active, de- 
| vout, engaged disciples of the Lord 
| Jesus Christ, willing to spend and be 


spent in his service, moved by nothing, 
and not counting even their lives dear 
unto themselves if, by their sacrifice, 
they might win souls to Him. 

What then? If they were dumb, 
they would be unsuitable Sunday- 
school teachers. 

And the pupil; what would he pro- 


| fit by a lecture on anatomy or chemis- 
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try, while ignorant of every term used | 
i 


to define or explain or illustrate these 
sciences. The lecture room might 


i 
| 
' 
; 


i 


' 


entertain him with its marvellous fur- | 
niture, but the lecturer would speak | 


in an unknown tongue. 
So in the Christian congregation, 
when the preacher speaks of the 


‘* Church militant,” ‘of the mysteries | 
| Sunday-School Union, they will find 
_ manuals of subordinate importance. 

prophets,” ‘*the apocalypse,” &c. &c. 1 
what does the mind of a child under- | 


of the incarnation,” **the heavenly Je- 
rusalem,” ‘‘the greater and the lesser 


stand by such expressions, if unex- 
plained? 


assumed with a little more deliberation, | a teacher whose understanding is de- 


and exercised with a little more judg- 
ment,) the exhorter of a Sunday-school 
addresses his young audience thus:— 


thy rags; I will counsel you, as the 


Questions is invaluable. It is not pre- 
tended that it is without many imper- 


_ fections. And no manual of the kind 


can supply the place of constant and la- 
borious investigation on the part of the 


' teacher; and when our teachers shall 
|| themselves become close students of 
| the Bible, with such helps as they can 


even now obtain from the American 


We will not deny that a teacher of 
good understanding, qualified to teach 


} and properly acquainted with the sub- 
| ject-matter of instruction, may always 

The exhorter of a Sunday-school | 
(and by the way we wish this office was ] 


need some such helping-hand to the 
exercise of his own powers; nor that 


| ficient, or who is not qualified to teach, 
or not properly acquainted with the 
| subject-matter of instruction,—may 
** All your righteousnesses are as fil- } 


Spirit counselled the church of Lao- | 
dicea, to buy of Him gold tried in the | 
fire that you may be rich, and white | 
raiment that you may be clothed, and | 
eye-salve to anoint your eyes that you | 


may see. Oh children, get such gold, 
such raiment, such eye-salve, and what 
more can you want?’’ 
siderable emphasis and a good share 
of action observed, the children will 
probably be entertained through the 


medium of their senses for ten or fif- 


teen minutes; but that any instruction 
or impression will result from the ex- 
hortation, it is as unreasonable to ex- 
pect, as if the same words were spoken 
in the original Greek. 

But we will come to a common case: 
take the first volume of the Union 
Questions. Before we open this book, 
however, we desire it to be distinctly 
understood, that in the present state of 
Sunday-schools, a work like the Union 





make some progress in his work, by 


| the aid of a question-book, under all 


these disadvantages. But we desire 
the reader to understand precisely the 
point to which the Union Questions 
bring a teacher, and at which they 
leave him.—The obvious questions on 
the selected lesson are framed for him, 


} and he can ask them without taxing 


If there is con- | 


any power but that of articulation. If 


| the habit of asking these questions 
| will give him skill in forming those of 











amore digressive character, he is be- 
coming a better teacher every Sabbah; 


| but if, on the other hand, he makes 


the question-book the beginning and 
the end of his work, he will find his 
duty as irksome and discouraging to 
himself, as it will be dull and unpro- 


_ fitable to his class. And we cannot 


avoid the conviction, that a multitude 
of teachers are, at this hour, measur- 
ing their progress in the work of in- 
struction by the number of leaves they 


_ have turned in the question-book; and 
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who are yet wondering and mourning | 
that so little success attends their ef- | 
forts. —When will such teachers learn | 
that he that soweth sparingly shall 
reap also sparingly ? 

But we will now use the book. The 
the teacher asks— 


1. Of what country was Herod king? | 

A. Of Judea. | 

2. What priest lived at that time? | 

A. There was in the days of Herod, 
King of Judea, a certain priest named 
Zacharias. 

3. Of what course was he? 

A. Of the course of Abia. 

4. By what name is Abia called in | 
1 Chron. xxiv. 3. 

A. Abijah. 

5. What is meant by the course of | 
Abia? 

A. It was the eighth among the 
twenty-four courses or classes of 
priests. 

6. Of what family was the wife of 





Zacharias? 
A. His wife was of the daughters of 
Aaron. 


If the teacher regards the com- 
piler’s explanations prefixed to the 
book, (as very few do,) he will re- 
quire the child to recite so much of 
the verse as contains an answer to the 
question in large type, and to give an- 
swers in his own language to the 
other questions; and this, with singing, 
prayer, and some general exhorta- 
tion from an officer or visiter of the 
school, engrosses the time and com- 
pletes the exercise. Now, resting the 
exercise here, in what is the child 
better or wiser than when he came to 
school? 

Let it be understood, that our only 


design is to show that no question- || 


book can be formed by the wit of 
man, which does not leave the burden 
of labour and responsibility still upon 
the teacher. And with this view, let | 
us inquire for a moment how far the | 








question-book alone communicates ac- 
tual knowledge—excluding the mere 
exercise of memory. 

1. If he remembers the word “ Ju- 
dea,” and associates it with the reign 
of Herod, it is only an exercise of 
memory; there is nothing intellectual 
in the principle of association. 

2. Asto thesecond question, ‘‘Zach- 
arias,’’ would be a complete answer, 
and the rest of the verse only af- 
fords exercise for the memory. 

3S. The third question would be 


| more intelligible after the fifth is 


understood ; a well-qualified teacher 
would therefore mingle them. 

4. The fourth is not irrelevant, but 
it obviously needs the close attention 
of the teacher to give it meaning or 
interest in the mind of a child. 

5. The fifth question asks the mean- 
ing of a phrase, while the terms of the 
phrase are unexplained, and the answer 
needs explanation as much as the 
question which calls for it. 

6. And as to the answer to the last 
question, though well enough as an 
exercise of memory, (as the author 
designed it,) yet, rather than retain all 
the peculiarity of the language of scrip- 
ture, which in this instance must be 
perplexing to a child, a good teacher 
would call for a short and simple an- 
swer, which would be—* Aaron’s.” 

Now an exhortation at the end of 
this exercise, or before it, may be 
very useful to the child, and by God’s 
grace, the means of converting him; 
but the lesson itself, without any effort 
on the part of the teacher, has cer- 
tainly carried him no nearer to a very 
low standard of available religious 
knowledge, than he was before he 
began. 

Let this same question-book and 
this same lesson pass into the hands 
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of an intelligent teacher, of common 
education, who has improved his 
mind, and prepared himself carefully 
and religiously for his work. 

Teacher. Of what country was Herod 
king? 

Child. Of Judea. 


Teacher. Very well. Now where 


was Judea. (no answer.) But what | 
good does it do you to know that | 


Herod was king of Judea, if you do 
not know where Judea was? You 
should ask if you do not know; never 
pass a word till you are sure you un- 
derstand all about it. Now I will tell 
you about Judea.® 

Here you see a map, which de- 
scribes or represents on paper, a part 
of the surface of the earth. You know 
I could mark out on a piece of paper 
the floor of this room. I should put the 
superintendent’s desk there, the door 
here, the windows there, and there, 
and our form here, and that would be 
a map of this floor; so towns and coun- 
tries, mountains and rivers, are mark- 


ed out, and put down on what are | 


called maps. This is a map of Judea. | ses—when, why, and by whom they 


Turn to the thirty-fourth chapter of 
Numbers, and you will find the ancient 
boundaries, or the names of places that 
were on each side of it. 


what they used to be called. 
Judea is part of the Holy Land. 


Why is it called the Holy land? It. 


answers to, or is the same asthe king- 
dom of Judah. Who was Judah, and 
what is meant by his kingdom? This 





* A Pocket Dictionary of the Bible, 
a Sacred Geography, some map of the 
Holy Land, some Missionary journal, 
perhaps some religious newspaper, has 
furnished him with all the information 
he needs. 





| 
Let us see 
what the boundaries are now, and | 








land is sometimes called Palestine. I 
will tell you something about it, and 
I shall expect you will remember so 
much of what I say, as to be able to 
give me a pretty good account of it 


| next Sabbath. 


Here the teacher may occupy any 
space of time from five minutes to five 
hours at his discretion; taking care, 
however, to mingle with his instruc- 
tions, such references to God’s charac- 
ter, government, and dispensations 
as the subject suggests, and giving to 
the whole a decidedly religious im- 
pression. 

This is the proper place to give an 
account of Herod, the king of the 
country which has just been describ- 
ed; such an account embracing, as it 
would, his character, conduct, and 
death, might be made very entertain- 
ing and profitable to quite young 
children; and a very good specimen 
of such instruction is found under the 
second series of Questions, pp. 15, 16. 

Then of the character and office of 
Zacharias, and as to the priests’ cour- 


were appointed, and where we have 
any account of them. Here the 
teacher would find it necessary to im- 
part his own knowledge, as few chil- 
dren have access to the means of in- 


| formation on such subjects. He 


would tell his class, in suitable lan- 
guage, that in the time of David, the 
whole number of priests, which had 
then become very considerable, was 
divided into twenty-four classes or 
courses, which were required to attend 
at the sanctuary in succession, each 
fora week atatime. At the return 
from the Babylonish captivity, as 
many as twenty of the original courses 
or families were found to be without 
representatives. A new distribution 
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or division was therefore necessary, 


i} 
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But we need not further pursue a 


in order to revive the old plan of } contrast which we introduced only to 


twenty-four classes. Each of the four 
families that returned, was divided 


for this purpose into six parts, (how || 
did this make twenty-four’) which be- | 


came sO many new courses for the 
service of the second temple. (Where 
and what was the second temple, and 


why called second?) To these new } 
courses, the names of the old ones | 


were assigned by lot, (what does this 
mean, and what justified casting lots’) 
and so they were numbered according 


to the original order of their first ap- | 


pointment. Thus the twenty-four an- 
cient classes were revived in form and 
in name, though so many of them had 
been lost in reality. The ancient 
course of Abijah, which was the eighth 
in order, had been thus lost with the 
captivity, but anew one had in this 
way taken its place and name, and 
this was that course of Abia, to which 
Zacharias the father of John the Bap- 
tist belonged. 

If a teacher undertakes to instruct 
a child in the fifth verse of the first 
chapter of Luke, is the above any 
more than he ought to know about the 
phrase, ** course of Abia?” If he has 
this knowledge in his own mind, and 
desires to ascertain whether the pupil 
has it also, he will naturally ask, “what 
ts meant by the course of Abia ?’? And 
without this familiar acquaintance with 
the subject himself, is he as capable 
as he ought to be of teaching others’ 
Is this knowledge within his reach?* 





* See Nevin’s Biblical Antiquities, 
Vol. If. p. 114. This is a work pub- 
lished by the American Sunday-school 
Union, compiled expressly for the use 
of Sunday-school teachers, and af- 
forded at a price which might be com- 
manded by a little longer wear of a 
hat, ora coat, or a bonnet, or a shawl. 


Vor. VIL.—16 


i 
I} 
tt 
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open the way for one question, viz. 
How large a portion of the teachers in our 
American Sunday-schools, willbe found 
in the present use of the mode of teach- 
ing, of which the above is a very imper- 
fect,and unstudied specimen? In answer- 


ing it, let nothing be taken for grant- 








ed; let an opinion be formed on know- 
ledge, and not on charitable conjecture, 
or flattering hope. 

Our observation on this subject, has 
been confined principally to the 
oldest sections of the country, and has 
not extended to those large districts 
through.which our missionaries and 
agents have travelled, the burden of 
whose reports is the want of faithful 
and competent teachers. But so far 
as it has extended, it has satisfied us 
that not one teacher in ten pursues 
such a course, or any thing like it. On 
the contrary, we fear that nine teach- 
erg in ten pursue a course no less un- 
intelligible, uninteresting, and we 
need not add unprofitable, than that 
first given in the misuse of the Union 
Questions. * 

But we are yet to see the darkest 


shades of this picture. The Union 





How many teachers in the school with 
which you are connected, own or con- 
sult this most valuable work? 

* We hope our remarks will not be 
misunderstood. We have not been find- 
ing fault with the Union Questions. The 
extent of its circulation shows in what 
estimation the work is held by Sunday- 
schools. We design only to show that 
the Union Questions will not supply 
deficiencies in the qualifications or at- 
tainments of Sunday-school teachers, 
nor relieve them from labour or re- 
sponsibility. It is a staff for the weak 
and Jame, but it gives neither strength 
nor soundness. And as to the indolent 
and careless, there is no appropriate 
place, or work, or implement for them, 
in the whole field. 
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(Juestions are used probably by less 
than one eighth of the whole number 
of teachers and children. 

In very many of the schools 
where they are used, (as we have rea- 
son to believe) the teachers only have 
a copy, and the business of the chil- 
dren is to commit to memory the se- 
lected lesson. Having no means of 
ascertaining what words, phrases, or 
sentiments will be made the subjects 
of a question; unaccustomed to that 
sort of examination, which makes us 
master of the sentiments expressed 
without reference to the expressions 
themselves; and not knowing how to 
form in their own words, a-just an- 
swer toa given question which they 
do not see beforehand; and the teach- 
er too, feeling himself confined to the 
question as it is, and lacking ingenui- 
ty or confidence to put it in other and 
simpler forms, till it meets the know- 
ledge of the child; with this array of 
hindrances and perplexities, it would 
be wonderful indeed if the exercise 
should be either agreeable or profita- 
ble to teacher or child. 

In other schools, forms of instruc- 
tion are adopted still more objection- 
able. Where a form of questions and 
answers is prescribed, the question is 
often as unintelligible to the teacher 
as the answer is to the child. If the 
former reads the question properly, 
(and this is not always the case,) and 
the latter repeats the principal words, 
leaving out others at pleasure, or sub- 
stituting fo for of, and for 7f, and nor 
for for, and depending on the teach- 
er for the first word or syllable of the 
answer in case of a misgiving memory, 
the work is done, and weeks follow 
weeks, and years follow years in this 
useless, heartless round of forms; and 





where there is no library to z.{ract, or 





when the enlivening varieties of ex- 
ternal objects lose their novelty, the 
school languishes, dwindles and dies. 

There are yet many schools in 
which the exercises consist in the sim- 
ple recitation of scripture, one or more 
hymns, the distribution of rewards for 
an exercise of memory,* and an ex- 
hortation to religious duties, of which 
the children have never been taught 
the nature, object or motive. 

If these opinions are in a good de- 
gree just, we repeat the question to 
the friends and correspondents, whom 
we introduced to the reader in the be- 
ginning of these remarks :—What 
should be the runrosr oF THE AMERI- 
CAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S MAGA- 
ZINE? 

They know as well as we that the 
heart of a child will never be affected 
by divine truth until it is communicat- 
ed through the understanding, and 
this is our part of the work. It is vain 
to preach “ Christ crucified,” to one 
who does not understand whether 
Christ signifies a living being or a 
block of wood, nor whether crucifix- 
ton means punishment or reward, suf- 
fering or pleasure. Let the pupil un- 
derstand what that faithful saying”’ 
means, *‘that Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners,’’ and the truth 
which it involves may, with God’s 
blessing, be made acceptable, and pre- 
cious to his soul, while without such 
understanding it is but an idle tale. 

We know further, that there are 
ways of reaching the heart through the 
understanding, which are easily dis- 





* Many of our reports from auxiliary 
schools, received within the last month, 
give us the number of verses or an- 
swers recited by sundry individuals, 
with their names, and their merit 
| graduated by the column of figures! 
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cerned and pursued, and that in the 
organization of schools, the forms of 
proceeding, the manner of instruction, 


and, in short in all that concerns the | 


order and proficiency of a school, a 
due reference to these ways and the 
right pursuit of them, is indispensa- 
ble to success. These ways must be 
cautiously opened before Sunday- 
school teachers; they must be trained 





(we dare not say instructed) in all the | 


elementary principles of moral and 
religious education; they must be 
made acquainted with children’s books, 


their character, and the manner of | 


reading them profitably; they must ex- 
ercise their judgment, tax their inge- 
nuity, sacrifice their ease, spend their 
money, and appropriate their time, for 
the sake of making themselves ac- 
ceptable and useful teachers. 

Let it not be supposed, that we 
would have them learned; all we de- 
sire is, that our teachers should be 
well-informed Christians. They need 
know nothing of the philosophy of lan- 
guage; only let them speak so that 
children may understand them; we 
have no desire that they should be 
versed in the sciences, but only that 
they may have such a stock of know- 
ledge, on strictly scriptural subjects, 
as isindispensable to make them profita- 
ble or successful teachers ef the young. 

And thus we set forth the distinct 
and commanding object of this Ma- 
gazine—an object sufficiently impor- 
tant to justify all the labour that can 
be bestowed upon it by us, and to 
engross all the attention that can be 











given to it by our readers, viz: the | 


improvement of American Sunday- 


school teachers in the art of teaching 
Sunday-school children. 

A gradual approximation to this ex- 
clusive character has been attempted 


within the last few months, and though 
we have no ground to believe that 
teachers are interested in greater num- 
bers, or to a greater degree in its 
success than before, we must receive 
positive evidence, that we have mis- 
taken our duty, before we shall feel 
disposed to regret or change our course. 

We have no apprehension that the 
Sunday-school system will fail to ac- 
complish still more than it has done 
for the good of the world. It is capa- 
ble of accomplishing an amount of ser- 
vice which the human mind can scarcely 
conceive. There are one or more teach- 
ers, perhaps,in almost every school,who 
are labouring patiently and faithfully, 
on right principles and with suitable 
means; and if one teacher in thirty is 
of this character, we may comfort our- 


selves with the hope that at least 


eight thousand persons are at this 
time training, to take the places of 
those who are now teachers in Sunday- 
schools, And should these persons all 
live to maturity and should they, more- 
over, by the grace of God be awakened 
from sleep, and raised from the dead, 
and receive light from Christ; we may 
hope to find them in the field; and an 
accession of eight thousand teachers, 
well trained themselves as pupils ina 
Sunday-school, will add manifold more 
to our strength tl.an to our numbers. 
But shall we be satisfied with this? 
We need, at this moment, one hundred 
thousand fresh, well qualified Sunday- 
school teachers. Employment enough 
could be found for them: district, vil- 
lage and neighbourhood schools might 
be established throughout the coun- 
try, if teachers were at hand to over- 
see and instruct them. Scarcely a 
day passes that some school is not re- 
ported to be abandoned, or hopeless, 
or comparatively useless, through the 
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want, incompetency or unfaithfulness 
of teachers. Itis not to be believed, that 
Sunday-schools would increase so slow- 


ly, or be attended so negligently, or | 


languish and fail sofrequently, if faith- 


ful, intelligent, affectionate and judi- | 


cious teachers were to be obtained. 


In conclusion,—for we must leave 
the question, what kind of topics may 
be discussed in the Magazine consis- 
tently with the object we have stated, 
for future consideration,—we would 
ask;—Ought not the managers of the 
American Sunday-School Union to do 
something more than form schools, 
and furnish libraries, record-books, and 
hints for the prosecution of the work? 
Are they justified in shutting their 
eyes and folding their hands, when the 
evidence of the incompetency of teach- 
ers comes up to them in every form, 
and from every quarter? Shall they 
open fountains of knowledge for teach- 
ers and never inquire whether they 
resort to them? Do thirty-two octavo 
pages afford too much space for such di- 
rection, intelligence and encouragement, 
as it may be suitable to give once a 
month to the teachers who cre connected 
with our auxiliaries, even if such direc- 
tion, intelligence and encouragement, re- 
late only to the art of religious teaching? 
leaving it for pastors, officers and pri- 
vate members of churches to do their 
share towards supplying and sustaining 
by their presence, influence and de- 
votion to the cause, that spirit of vital 
piety, which it surely neegls ; and to 
impress deeply on all its proceedings 
that evangelical character, which gives 
them their chief grace and value. 


We leave these questions with our 





readers, and while we enter on another | 


year’s service, we commend thcir 
labours and ours to the blessing of 


Ilim who is able, even of the *‘stones 
to raise up children unto Abraham.”’ 





EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCES. 
Marion, Marion co.( Ohio) Feb.25,1830., 
Sunday-schools in new countries. 


No part of our country is foo new for 
the establishment of Sabbath-schools. 
This county has been settled but a 
few years; most of the inhabitants have 
come in within the last seven or eight 
years. Yet we have found by actual 
experiment, that Sunday-schools can 
be conducted with as much interest 
and usefulness in this part, as in any part 
of our country—true, we have not all 
the conveniences and requisites shared 
by our fellow-labourers in older states. 
Our school-houses supply the want of 
churches for the children to assemble 
in; and when a school-house is want- 
ing, a log-hut is a good substitute. 


BENEFITS OF A LIBRARY. 


The Library has been a powerful 
auxiliary to the school in securing the 
punctual attendance of the scholars, 
and creating on their part a habit of 


‘reading. Also it has afforded to many, 


ot immediately connected with the 
schouls, an interesting and useful 
source of reading—were these schools 
to be discontinued now, we believe 
the good they have done, would be 
felt while the present generation 
should exist; but we trust the good 
they are yet to accomplish, will infi- 
nitely exceed what we have yet been 
permitted to witness; we believe there 
exists but one opinion in this commu- 
nity, as to the importance of this 
source of instruction. 

INTEMPERANCE IN THE WAY OF SUN- 

DAY-SCHOOLS. 
Lewisburg, Greenbrier county, ( Va.) 
January 28, 1850. 

We hope and believe, that as the 
great cause of temperance increases 
our school will increase. Our teachers 
all belong to the temperance society, 
and a great number of our scholars. 


WASNINGTON'S LIFE—A SCHOOL-BOOK. 


Charleston, (S. C.) Feb. 4, 1830. 
Washington’s life being introduced 


_ into one of our day-schools, as a re- 
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gular reading book, we shall always 
be able to sell a number of them. 


DIFFICULTIES AND WANTS. 


District, (Illinois, ) Jan, 2, 1830. 
In a part of B District, a school 
was formed, and in order to ascertain 
the knowledge of the scholars, the 
superintendent asked some simple 
questions.—*‘ Who is Christ”’ was 
one inquiry, and one adult was actual- 
ly unable to answer. I met a little 
boy to-day riding on horseback; he 
possessed a good intelligent counte- 
nance, and was decently clad. I was 
upon the point of giving him some 
tracts, but **do you read?” said I; 
‘“No Sir, I han’t got no larning;” 
‘Joes your father read?” No, Sir, he 
han’t no larning;” ‘* But some of you 
read at home?” ‘*No, Sir.”? Such 
things are indeed of every day occur- 
rence; and where is the remedy? 

Feeble communities are broken into 
feebler parts, and these impeding each 
other; the destitute neglecting or refus- 
ing the very charity that would re- 
lieve them; because of the hand that 
bestows it, or hugging their stupid ig- 
norance. All this is enough to make 
those weep who have looked on bet- 
ter scenes. But the grace of God 
can renovate the whole, and who can 
tell what his purposes may be towards 
these dreary wastes? 

Suitable (day-school) teachers are 
wanted; in most instances they are mis- 
erably deficient; perhaps too indolent 
to submit to any other pursuit, and ill- 
qualified for this, unless the moral cha- 
racter of a drunkard suits the public 
teacher. 


B 








SINGULAR CONCLUSION, 


**Our teachers and scholars take 
about thirty copies of the —-——, a 
small Sunday-school paper published 
at ——-, price twenty-five cents a 
year. Of course, you cannot expect 
us to patronise the American Sunday- 
School Teachers’ Magazine.” 


DUTY OF MINISTERS, 
From a clergyman in Mifflin County, 
(Pa.) February 20, 1830. 
It is probable I should not have felt 
disposed to say any thing respecting 
the assistance and influence of clergy- 
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men, had it not been proposed as 
a distinct question, and an answer re- 
quested. 

For several years, I have beheld 
with astonishment the conduct of mi- 
nisters, who not only afford no assis- 
tance to Sabbath-schools, but on the 
contrary throw all their influence into 
the opposite scale and * * * 

I have often thought and said, that 
if ministers of the gospel (whose main 
business it should be to turn sinners 
to righteousness,) would read the 
publications of the American Sunday- 
School Union, and if they would at- 
tend one of their anniversary meet- 
ings, they must be convinced that the 
Sunday-school system is one of the 
most powerful engines to overturn the 
kingdom of Satan, and to elevate the 
moral character of the nation and of the 
world. For as the main design of Sab- 
bath-schools is to impart religious in- 
struction, and inculcate the truths of 
the sacred volume, all who are brought 
under their influence, must of course 
be taught to ‘fabhor that which is 
evil, and cleave to that which is good;” 
and if this was universally the case 
with the rising generation, what bene- 
fits would not result to society? 

COMPARE PRIVILEGES. 
Bloomingsburgh, Fayette co. Ohio. 

We have a pastor for three fourths 
of his time for which we pay him three 
hundred dollars; we have been meet- 
ing in a log meeting-house for ten 
years. Last summer we succeeded in 
getting the walls of a brick building 
put up, 44 feet by 60, which, when 
completed, will no doubt afford us a 
place to continue our Sabbath-school 
during the winter. 


INSTRUCTIVE ANNUAL REPORT. 
The following is one of the answers 
to the circular of questions which we 
sent to all our auxiliaries in October 
last. . 
Halifax, (N. C.) Feb. 18, 1830, 
Sir,—1 now am about to inform you, 
after a long delay, that I think it 
unnecessary to answer the questions 
which you required in the pamphlet, 
as the school is entircly broken sp; 


' and I think there is not much reason 


to expect that there will be another 
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established in this neighbourhood. The 
people have become very much dis- 
gusted with Sunday-schools, on ac- 
count of this one being not conducted 
as it ought. The superintendent is 
altogether to blame that the school 
did not answer the expectations of the 
Sag co Sir, you will much oblige me 
»y not sending any more of those 
monthly papers. . 
Yours with respect, 
Marauis L. Bisnopr. 


TEMPERANCE. 
Cannonsburgh, (Pa.) Feb. 22, 1830. 


Last Sabbath we formed a temper- 
ance society in the school. The con- 
stitution was immediately subscribed 
by nineteen teachers and officers of 
the school, and sixty-six scholars. 
Many of the scholars were considered 
too small to understand the nature of 
the obligation, and therefore were not 
admitted. 
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PROMPT INQUIRY. 


In order to secure the more regu- 
lar attendance of the scholars, we have 
sometimes sent 
teachers, immediately after the open- 
ing of the school, to collect the ab- 
sentees, or ascertain the causes of their 
absence. It has proved successful. 

[We should think teachers must 
abound, or the absentees be near the 
school, in order to make this measure 
practicable.—Ed. Mag. ] 


HELP OF MINISTERS IMPORTANT. 
Dickinson, ( Pa.) Feb. 20, 1830. 

I have endeavoured to visit the 
schools, as often as at all practicable; 
and indeed | know not how Sunday- 
schools are to be perpetuated at all in 
the country, unless visited and en- 
couraged by the clergy. If the pas- 
tors generally were imterested and 
would feel at home in the Sunday- 
schools, there would not be such a fall- 
ing to pieces of these institutions. Your 
agents may plant, but so soon as no- 
velty passes away, teachers will drop 
off, unless ministers take them by the 


ee 


* Referri ing, we e presume, to a pam- 


phlet of four pages, which we give || 


away. 
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hand and both plan and act. For 
my own part I consider the Sunday- 
school, as the only means of operating 

upon many families. * * 

I do hope our schools may be bet- 
ter conducted hereafter, and that they 
may never freeze up in winter again. 
We have heretofore laboured under 
difficulties, having cold places, as well 
as inconvenient, for meeting. A new 
church will be opened for service this 
week, and it is contemplated to make 
it the centre of Sunday-school opera- 
tions. We may be able to form the 
body of our little congregation into 
one school on Dr. Alexander’s plan. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AGAINST INTEMPER- 

ANCE, 

[One of our correspondents writes, 

that intemperance is much in the way 


of Sunday-schools. We are happy to 


be able to furnish him with an instance 

in which Sunday-schools are in the 

way of intemperance.—Ed. Mag. ] 
Cincinnati, Feb. 16, 1830. 


A school was opened last fall direct- 
ly over a grocery, from which grocery 
the neighbourhood had long been in 
the habit of furnishing themselves, on 
the Sabbath, with ardent spirits. The 
first Sabbath of the school, the store 
was kept open as usual, but the 
keeper of it, hearing the singing, &c., 
was induced to go up into the school, 
to see what these things meant. He 
was evidently affected with what he 
witnessed, and on the next Sabbath, 
_ the store was shut. ‘The neighbours, 

however, came as usual, literally be- 
| sieging the house for their accustomed 
| Sunday drink. The storekeeper who 
had taken his seat again in the Sunday 
school, uniformly sent down word to 
his customers, ‘* I can sell no more li- 
quor on Sunday.”—Here we think, is 
happily illustrated the effects of the 
Sunday-school system, in aiding the 
operations of kindred institutions for 
the promotion of temperance and the 
observance of the Sabbath. 





REVIVAL. 
Edgefield,(S. Carolina,) Feb. 17,1850. 
A clergyman in this district (Rev. 
| Mr. ») is doing much to enlight- 
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en the people on the subject of Sun- 
day-schools and general benevolence. 
He has established several schools ; 
one of these contains nearly 100 scho- 
lars. A great revival, which occurred 
in the congregation this year, com- 
menced in the Sunday-school. Among 
the scholars, 40 were the subjects of 
renewing grace. It spread from chil- 
dren to parents, and from the Sunday- 
school to the church, and the congre- 
gation. ‘The little leaven, which had 
its effect through the whole mass, 
was in this instance, the instruction of 
the Sunday-school imbued with the 
divine blessing. Mr. H. hopes to ex- 
tend schools more widely, and to per- 
fect the plans, upon which they are 
conducted. In all this district, equal 
to 40 miles square, and containing a 
population of from 12,000 to 16,000 
whites, there may be ten Sunday- 
schools. At least 2,000 scholars ought 
to be assembled in their Sunday- 
schools, and certainly not more than 
400 or 500 are taught in them. The 
enlightened Christians feel their va- 
lue; they will struggle to support 
them, and in the progress of their 
operation, old opposers are convinced, 
and become warm advocates of Sun- 
day-schools; and teachers and friends 
are more zealous and decided. The 
Sunday-school cause commends itself 
to every candid mind, if there is op- 
portunity to witness schools, and their 
good influence upon children. 


Decline of schools and its causes. 


The difficulties i. the country are 
these: the population is scattered, the 
roads are bad, sometimes impassable; 
unless the parents are careful to send 
their children, they will come irregu- 
larly or late, or they will attend a 
few times, and drop off; but parents 
too generally feel little anxiety to at- 
tend to this duty. Very few suitable 
teachers can be found: those who are 
chosen from the necessity of the case, 
are themselves illiterate, uninformed, 
in sad need of being taught; they have 
a little zeal at first; it declines week 
after week, or comes to an abrupt 
end. Every thing that requires money, 
starts a prejudice among the people: 
the school is, therefore, poorly sup- 
plied with books; the means of infor- 
mation, and improvement are want- 




















ing: it (the school) is cramped in its use- 
fulness; it flags, dwindles, falls into 
disorder; nothing more is necessary for 
the teachers to draw the conclusion, 
that the school cannot be kept up; all 
their labours are in vain; they abandon 
it, and it isnot. From that time the 
fate of the first Sunday-school is a 
standing argument in that place against 
every attempt to establish a second. 
Disconnected with any society and 
withouta library, it is almost impossible 
for schools in the country to stand. 


The Bible Society needs Sunday-schools, 


But I do think, that the motives for 
the great effort of the Bible Society 
come with equal force to the friends 
of Sabbath-schools; the distributing 
agent places the Bible in the hands 
and before the eye; the Sunday-school 
teacher places it before the mind, and 
conducts its truths to the heart. If the 
Bible is essential, to understand its 
contents and feel them are likewise 
essential, otherwise the Bible itself is 
a blank, or rather a written sentence 
of condemnation to those who receive 
it. And what is the responsibility of 
those who give the Bible, and neglect 
to teach, and enforce it? If the 
churches were under solemn obliga- 
tion to give the Bible to every family 
who will accept it, and that imme- 
diately, they are under equally solemn 
obligation to plant Sabbath-schools in 
which every family may receive in- 
struction, and that without one moment 
of unnecessary delay. 


What Sunday-schools are needed to do. 


To show what Sunday-schools have 
to do in some places—it is still a Sab- 
bath-day’s occupation for some families 
to hunt in the woods, or follow the 
streams for fish; and I was told by an 
individual, that within a very short 
period the children of religious fami- 
lies in a certain neighbourhood, were 
allowed to ramble about during the 
Sabbath-day, to amuse themselves on 
the hills, and by the streams, with 
playing, hunting, or fishing at their 
pleasure. These are fatal habits, which 
Sunday-schools will not fail to correct. 
They prevail, no doubt, in all new, or 
thin settlements, and can scarcely be 
eradicated, when they have once 
rained strength, 
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DEATH OF MR, OWEN. 


Mr. Joun Owen, a member of the 
Board of Managers of this institution, 
one of the earliest and most devoted 
friends of Sunday-schools, and for many 
years a member and deacon of the 
Baptist Church, has been called from 
the field of labour, and (as we trust) to 
the reward of a good and faithful ser- 
vant. 

It pleased Gop to afflict him with a 
very severe and protracted illness. 
For several months preceding his death 
he was unable to attend to any of the 
duties of a manager, but while he had 
health and strength to spend, it was 
unremittingly devoted to the interests 
of the society. As an evidence of this 
it may be stated, that of one hundred 
and twenty successive meetings of the 
Committee of Publication, of which he 
was a member, he was present at one 
hundred and thirteen. 


The funeral of Mr. Owen wag at- 
tended by the Board, and the Presi- 
dent and Treasurer were appointed a 
committee to express to his family 
their sympathy, and the high esteem 
in which they held his memory. 

We trust that a gracious Gop, who 
has removed our faithful brother from 
the field, will supply his place at the 
time, and in the manner most condu- 
cive to His own glory. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We make no apology for the unu- 
sual length of one or two articles in 
this number. That of our correspon- 
dent in Baltimore will be read with 
interest, both for the matter and man- 
ner; as to our own, the importance of 
the subject would justify a still more 
protracted discussion, 











We shall find occasion to use **Jofa’s’’ 
suggestions, though not perhaps pre- 
cisely in their present form. 


‘* An instructor” is informed that 
communications will be received from 
any ‘ distance”’ provided the postage is 
paid, asin his case. And we can as- 
sure him, that the contributions of the 
** association”’ will be very acceptable; 
and so far as they commend themselves 
to the understandings and consciences 
of Sunday-school teachers, they will 
appear in the Magazine. We are not 
prepared to say that the article just 
received will bear this test. 

We have a very interesting article 
in type, on a subject of deep interest 
to churches and Sunday-schools. 


A communication, explaining more 
fully, the plan of keeping and using a 
library, was received too late for this 
number. 


Our promised article on the lesson 
system of Mr. Gall is in type, but is 
necessarily postponed; a little season- 
ing may be of service to it. 

We have not prepared any thing 
particularly for the monthly concert. 
Some circumstances lead us to doubt 


| whether the articles we have publish- 
| ed for this occasion are generally use- 


ful or acceptable. 


Our usual acknowledgment of mo- 
nies received will be found in the 
monthly paper for April, a copy of 
which will be sent to each contributor 
forthe month. For this reason the 
reference from page 105 must explain 
itself. We trust contributions from 
Monthly Concerts will not always be 
so rare, as to merit special notice. 





